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THE WEEKLY EDITION | 
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Topics Presented in this Number, | CLUBBING LIST FOR 1884. 


We will supply the American Bee Journal 


= a he Suscems r . . . * Oe 
~~ ANERICAN ey | Bee-Keeping in the Indian Territory .. 628 | one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
sees Prepared for Winter. ........... 627 | prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
| Convention Notices....... 619, 620, 626, 628 | Stet column gives the regular price of both. All 
» : 299 | Postage prepaid. 
| Demawe OY 0 BROT: 2.25 0cccccce-cecccce 628 > 
PUBLISHED BY , 7 > s Lory Price of both. Olub 
Extracted Honey Production.......... 627 | The Weekly Bee Journal,................ $2 00 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN, Give a Frame of Brood to Swarms..... 628 | and Cook’s Manual, 7th edition(in cloth) 3 25.. 2 % 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, I, ee ceats one aensaamaen 623 Cook’s Manual, (in paper covers).... 3 00.. 2 50 
925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. | Honey and Beeswax Market.......... 620 Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth2 75.. 2 50 
i Honey Crop in Mississippi 627 Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 28.. 223 
Weekly, @2 a year; Monthly, $1. y \r } MISSISSIPP1.......-.4+6+ vs | Binder for Weekly Bee Journal..... 275.. 258 
A RS an + | How 1 Winter my Bees................ fi28 Apiary Register for 100 colonies .... 3 50.. 3 00 
I’ll Never Mind what they Say ........ 625 | Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 4 00.. 3 50 
PREMIUM.—Any one sending one newsubscrip- | [rascible Cyprians...............++0+++ 628| Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 00.. 3 58 
tion for the Weekly, or two for the Monthly, for | Local Convention Directory 620 | Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 30.. 3 00 
one year, besides their own subscription fora year| ~. ee aa Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping.......... 350.. 32% 
i S ‘ . 62 
for the Weekly, will be entitled to a copy of “ Bees | * fichigan State Conv ention.........++. 126 Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 400... 3% 
and Honey,” bound in cloth. | My Experience with Bees............. 625 | Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
, Re , is Yes i 328 | Alley'’s Queen Rearing..... view deel 8 25.. 
&@” The receipt for money sent us will be given My Re port for this Year............++. 6% | s me be I b - ri Book 2 =. 7° 
My Syrian Bees............sccseeeeeees eS; SS ee ae 
on the address label on every paper. If not given | MAY Oy eke tee. . Fisher’s Grain Tables 2 40.. 22% 
_ aaa 4 >, . 7 -_ . >) § STAIN, LADIOB. .. 6. cc ceceeeenne +. 

- eeetnatnn —- the renee — _o Ne w Jersey and Easte m Conve ntion.. 62 tectin Giles hatin... 450.. 4% 
os card, for some ng must be wrong about it. Northwestern Convention—Hints. —s Honey as Food & Medicine,100 Copies 600.. 550 
ta” Any person sending a club of six, is entitled | Not Dead, but Sleeping................ 619 | GE ee IE SE 2 %.. 250 

to an extra copy (like the club), sent toany address | ()hio State Convention ................ 625 King’s Text Book. ......+-++-sseseeeees 300.. 27% 

desired. Sample copies furnished free. | Popular Ignorance about Bees ........ 620 | The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
§@~ Papers are stopped at the expiration of the | Prepared Sor Wintel. 0:06.06. 60c0ccces4es 628 | a or mere eats men Pg oan + 

> . in . . . ion ee-Keepers’ Magazine -J.King). 3 00.. 
time paid for, unless requested to be continued. | Section Racks & Double-Walled Hives 627 Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill...... 2 60.. 238 
— —_-- _ | Size and Style of Frames, etc.......... 626 Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......... 3 00.. 27% 
| Small Sections f , 1S The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke) .. 3 275 
J; | Small Sections for Honey ..... ace acnen 8 619 e Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke) .. 3 00.. 275 
FOREIGN POSTAGE, EXTRA: Spring Management of Bees go9| New Eng. Apiarian, (W.W.Merrill).. 275.. 2.50 
To Europe—Weekly, 50 cents; Monthly, 12 cents. | mn... 1 ittle Bee-Keepers Gone... 619 The 7 above-named papers....... 7 25.. 6 25 
To Australia—Weekly, $1 ; Monthly, 24 cents. a ae mn ey 7) The Menthly Bee Jeurnal and any of the 
Ventilation of Cellars ................. 621 | e y 
George Neighbour & Sons, London, England, are | Why Use a Honey Board ?............ 627 above, $1 less than the figures in the lust column. 


our authorized agents for Europe. 


Entered at the Chicago P. O. as Second Class Matter. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of space, each insertion, 


For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 4 


A line of this type will contain about 8 words; 
TWELVS5 lines will occupy ONE-INCH of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements may be inserted one, twoor four 
times a month, if so ordered, at 2O cents per line, 
of space, for each insertion. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicage, Ill. 











Look at Your Wrapper-Label. 


eg It would ec a creat convenience 


to us, if those sciding us Postal Notes Sideten dine smal 

or Money Orders, would get the issu- a eogein ~~ ‘s cone — reach 

ing Post-master to make them pay- . _— wan Soe paragraph marked 

able at the ‘‘ Madison Street Station, | _ & Cine penetl, win yieens pe 

Chicago, Ill.,” instead of simply F notice that their subscriptions will 
“ |expire at the end of the present month. 


* Chicago.” If they are drawn on|- 
Chi pg they go to the general office Such are marked thus on the label, 
ee ee "| Dec. 83." We do not want to lose 


and we have to make a trip of six ; oes > ie , 
miles to get them cashed; but if they | ®"Y, of our subscribers, and give this 
are drawn on the Station as above, notice 80 rong all may get overy 
it is only a few steps from our office. number of the BeEe JOURNAL without 
When sending us money,if you wil] | @@Y break, und no papers will be 
’ When the money for renewal 


please remember this, you will much missed. ; : 
oblige the publisher. is received at this office, the date on 
ear eae the label is changed to correspond, 
Advertisements intended forthe Beg | #4 this change is your receipt. If 
JOURNAL must reach this office by | there is any mistake made, notify us 
Saturday of the previous week. at once. 
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Advertisements. 


THE ya BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America. hasa large circulation in 
everys Case, ‘Territory and svevines, among farm- 
Fg echanics, p men. 
is, therefore, Rhee best savestiaine medium. 
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DADANT’S 


HONEY GROP! 





THOUSAND POUNDS of extracted Honey 


FOR SALE 


at REASONABLE PRICES. 


to pay postage. The honey can be delivered in 
any shape to suit purchasers. 


ing, Handling and Marketing extracted honey. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2 frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
¥ metal standard for the basket 

revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, ail the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


5ABly 





For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches boocosess $8 00 
For 2 Langstroth = it hl 8 00 
° - 10x18 wy 6easvéete 10 00 

For 4 « # A PCS 14 00 
For : frames of any size, 13X20 %*.....++-. 12 00 
For > TTT ree 12 00 
For : ™ ™ BEESD  * lcccccccce 16 00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 


DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


From JAMES HEDDON, July 27th, 1883.— You 
Foundation is certainly the nicest and best handled 
of any I have seen on the market. It is the only 
foundation true to sample I have ever received. 





From JAMES HEDDON, Aug. 10th, 1883.—I will 
eontract for 2,000 pounds of foundation for next 
season on the terms of your letter. 


From A. H. NEWMAN, Aug. 24th, 1883.—Book my 
order for 5,000 pounds for spring delivery. 


From C. F. MUTH, Sept. 6th, 1883.—All of your 
shipments of foundation during the season were 
sold on the day of their arrival. 


Dealers, send in your orders for next spring 
while wax is cheaper, and save trouble and money. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


SABLY Hamilton, Hancock co., Ll. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Engravings used in the Bee Journal forsale at 
25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street Chicago, IIl. 








Our crop being very larges we offer THIRTY | 


| known of scientific bee culture. 


BOOKS 


Bent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 


§2” On dozen or half-dozen lots, we allow a dis- 
count of 25 per cent. and pay postage. Special 
rates, on larger quantities, given upon application. 


Dzierzon’s Kational 
Translation of the Mastermece of that most 


celebrated German authority, by H. Dieck and 8&8. | 
Stutterd, and edited, with notes, by Charles N. | 


Abbott, Ea-editer of the “ British Bee Journal.” 
Dr. Dzierzon is one of the greatest living sauthori- 
ties on Bee Culture. To him and the Baron of 
Berlepsch we ure indebted for much that is 
Concerning this 


book, Prof. Cook says: “As the work of one of 


| the great masters, the Langstroth of Germany, it 


We have both clover | 
and fall honey. Samples sent on receipt of stamps | 


| 


| A 
| illustrated and fully “ up with the times” 


| scientific value, 





can but find a warm welcome on this side of the 
Atlantic.” Mr. A. 1. Root says of it: “Old father 
Dzierzon....has probably made greater strides in 
scientific apiculture than any one man... 
it would well repay 


any bee- 


Send 1&e.! 4 P nieton . | keeper whose attention is at al) inclined to scien- 
nd 145c. for our 24-page Pamphlet on Harvest- 


tific research, to purchase a copy. Cloth, $2. 
Queen-Rearing, by Henry Alley.—A full 


and detailed account of TWENTY-THREE years’ | 
The cheapest, | 
Never | 


experience in rearing queen bees. 

easiest and best way w raise queens. 

before published. Price, $1.00 
Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s 
of the plary. — This 


Manual 
Manual is elegantly 
on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa manent production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however li 
to dowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; puper cover. #1. 
Bees and Heney, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Protit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Fourth Edition. “Fully up with the 


times,” including all the various improvements | 


and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity, ” ** Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fuirs,’ arketing Honey,” 
ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75e.3; in paper 
covers, 5O0c., postpaid. 

Honey, as Feod and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This > mphiet discourses upon the | 
Ancient History of Bees and yy the nature, 
quanty.' sources, arid preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is tatended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
+. for either edition. Sc.; per dozen, 5Oe. 


aration of Honey fer the Market, 
ties ng the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees an ‘honey at Fairs, etc.. by T. G 


Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.” Price 10c. 
Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 


Hints to Beginners. by Thomas G. Newman. This 
is a chapter from “ Beesand Honey.” Price, 5c. 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how : 26engravings. This is a chap- 
ter from ** Bees and Honey.” Price, 1@e. 


Bees in Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, b —y—~ | 
G. Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees an 
Honey.” Price, Sc. 

Food Adulteratien ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
Ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of | 
food products, and demand a law to protect the | 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 5@c. 

Seribner’s Lumber and Log eaten | 
complete book of ite kind published. Gives 
urement of al] kinds of lumber, logs, and planks | 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square an 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout | 
United States & Canada. Price 35 c. postpaid. 

Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; ful! of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; waxes tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more misce)/aneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. 40 cents. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 

lete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 

ustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crete, Legal 

—— to every Mechanic, Farmer ard Business | 

Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil | 
5 Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assa ers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 

ury of Useful nowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, o 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $8.50 





Bee - Keeping.—A_ 


For real | 


mited his means can afford | 


s. | Medizin mit vielen Mezepten. 


Items, Business Forms, =< vast | 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 3 engravings 
Grustratins positions of sick horses, and treats al! 

in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
= recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information Paice «. for either the 
English or German editions. 


Quinby’s New fos 
Te author treats the subject 6f bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that ite 
author is master of the subject.—_#1.50. 


The Hive I Use— Being a Pm a of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 


Nevice’s ABC of Bee-Cultare, “ A.L. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Hee-Keepers’ Text-Heok, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, 1.00, 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, 82. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Foul Breod ; its origin, developmentand cure. 
By Albert RK. Kohnke. Price, 25 


>c. 
Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handi- 


|} ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
| Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth ; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees. Price, 10c.; 


| Dzterzon Theory ;— presents the fundamen- 
| tal principles of bee-culture, ena turnishes the 
facts and arguments to denwnstrate them. Lic 


Aplary Register, for SYSTEMATIC WORK 
in the APIARY. The larger ones can be used 
| for a few colonies, give room for an increase of 
| numbers, and still keep the record all together in 
one book. Prices: For 50 cvlonies, $1.00; for 100 
colonies, $1.50; for 200 colonies, $2.00. 


Deutsche Buecher, 


Ueber Bienenjziht. 
Bienen Kultur, oder erfolgreide 
| Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
‘Newman. Diefes Pamphlet enthalt 
| Belehrungen iiber folgende Segenftinde 
—Oertlidfeit des Bienenjtandes— 
Honig pflanzen—Erziehung derRKinigin 
| —Fiittern — Sdwarmen — Ableger— 
| Verfeben—J talienifiren—Ziijeger 
von RKéniginnen—Ausziehen—Vienen 
bebandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 
eS ein Kapitel, worin die neuefte Methode 
fiir die Herridjtung de3 Honigs fiir den 
Handel befdreiben ijt. Preis 40 Cents. 
Honig als Nahrung und 
| Medizin—von Thomas G.Newman. 
| Diefes enthalt eine flare darjtelliing iiber 
| Bienen und Honig de3 Ulterthums ; die 
Bejdhaffenheit, Qualitat, Quellen und 
‘| Rubereitung des Honigs fiiv den Handel ; 
Honig als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 
wie man Honigfucen, Formbiidelden, 
| Puddings, Sdhaumfonfect, Weine,u.j.w 
| zubereiten fann; ferner Honig als 
&s ijt fiir 
pen Conjumenten bejtimmt, und follte 
\vieltaufendfialtig iiber das ganze Land 
| verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 


| Das Pferd und feine 
RKranfheiten—Von B. J. Kendall, 
Me. D., enthaltend ein alphabetijd 
| geordnetes Verzeidhnif; der verjdiedenen 
Pferdefranfheiten, fammt den Arjaden, 
| Symptomen und der ridjtigen Behand- 
lung derfelben ; ferner, eine Gammlun 
| werthvoller Resepte. Preis 25 Cents. 
‘| THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL 


by L. C. Root— 
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Published every Wednesday, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


Northwestern Convention—Hints. 
We have received the following 


letter from Mrs. L. Harrison, the | 
Vice-President of the Northwestern 


Bee-Keepers’ Society, offering a few | be circulated in the meeting upon | 


| such recesses, and noticed their good 
|results. It will be well for the officers 


Ee VOURIRAL | the Convention we had one or two of 


Two Little Bee-Keepers Gone. 


A letter from Mr. FE. L. Freden- 


of the many Conventions, which will | burg, Fentonville, Mich., informs us 
be held within the next few weeks, to 


take the 

recreation 
|among those present, in every hour | now numbered with the dead. 
|during the sessions, will be produc- | BEE JOURNAL sympathizes with the 


few minutes for | 
social conversation | 


hint. <A 
and 


tive of more good than long and con- | 
tinuous sessions, without such a re- 
cess. 


We second the motion for blanks to | 


hints concerning the next Convention: | Which the statistics can be taken from 


Dr. NEWMAN.—Dear Sir: Ifeel as | 


jall in attendance. 


Several were not 


though I was indebted to you for the | Present at the session when the sta- 
leasure and profit derived from the | tistics were taken at the last meeting 


ate Northwestern Convention, The 
air of the hall, at one time during the | 
first day, became so impure that I was | 


obliged to leave the room, and L| 





in Chicago, and they were not, there- 
fore, included in the table. This sug- 
gestion, if carried out, will enable the 


thought. as I had seen Mr. Lang-| Secretary to obtain all the statistical 


stroth, I would take the first train for 
home, and say nothing about it, as| 
I would only be laughed at, and called 
hystericy if I did. You then opened 
the windows, and relief came. 

It must be apparent to you, as well 
as others, that after discussions have 
been prolonged from an-hour-and-a- 
half to two-hours, that the audience 
becomes dull and lifeless, but if a re- 
cess of 15 minutes occurs, and the 
door is opened, which forms an ex- 
cellent draught, the hall is cleared of 
impure air; and when business is 
again resumed, all engage in it witha 
keen zest. On the second day of the 
Convention, the air was as pure in the 
hall as it was out of doors. 

Permit me to say to those who were 
notin atttendance, that they missed 
a rare treat, by not being there. All 
present seemed to have come to get 
and impart information, and a univer- 


linformation desired, from all those 


who are in attendance. 

Pure air is also an essential element 
of a Convention—and we certainly 
favor ‘“‘ upward ventilation ” in a hall 
when filled with a ‘‘swarm of bee- 
keepers.”’ Impure air affects us very 
much in the same manner as it does 
Mrs. Harrison, and many others. We 
cannot endure it. 


- ee 


Small Sections for Honey. 


Mr. F. L. Dougherty, in the Indiana 
Farmer, gives his opinion of the one 
and two pound sections thus: 


‘Phat the larger sizes of sections for 
comb honey must go, we think is no 





sal good-fellowship prevailed. More 
ladies were 
Convention I ever attended ; and it is| 
to be hoped that all those who were | 
not able to bring their wives and | 


daughters with them this year, will | 


keep a few more bees another season, | 
for the express purpose of paying | 
their expenses to the re-union of 1884. | 
When we are having blanks printed | 
—for to save time in the election of | 
officers—would it not be well, to have | 
some printed for statistics ? 
LUCINDA HARRISON. 
Peoria, Ill. 


resent than at any Bee | 


longer a question of doubt. One pound 
sections are selling to-day in the mar- 
ket for 2 cents more per pound than 
the larger sizes. 
sizes are a drug on the market, while 
the one pounds, 44x44, find ready 
sale at the 2 cents advance in price. 
We have struggled hard against this 
result, as we believed more honey 
could be secured per colony with the 
larger than with the smaller sections, 
and, in the absence of the smaller 
| sizes, we have always disposed of the 
| larger ones very nicely, but one lot of 
| small sections would disturb the mar- 
|ket for many days at a time. The 


. ‘ | 
The points made by Mrs. Harrison | jaws of trade are invariable, and must 


are well taken. 


“ 
| 


In fact, the larger | 


that his two little sons (Roy and 
Freddie), were attacked by that dire- 
ful disease, diphtheria, and both are 
The 


bereaved parents, and offers its con- 
dolence. Mr. Fredenburg, with a 


heart full of grief, says : 


‘**Oh! dear editor, you no doubt re- 
ceived my card, informing you that I 
was called home on account of the 
sickness of my family. When I left 
home I kissed my little ** Roy” for 
the last time, for he was dead when [ 
arrived home again, and Freddie died 
the next day. oth had that dread- 
ful disease, diphtheria. Roy was two 
years of age, and Freddie five. They 
were always delighted to help their 

Papa” when I was working among 


| the bees, handing me different thin 


I may want. They would watch the 
bees, going to and from the hives, 
with the eatest enthusiasm. But 
these two little lovers of the honey- 
bee have gone to their rest, in Heaven, 
forever. My heart is full of grief. 
Please make a note of this in the BEE 
JOURNAL, so that my bee-keeping 
friends my know of my sad loss.” 


__——-— e 


It is not Dead, but Sleeping.—Not 
having received acopy of the Illustrite 
Bienen Zeitung, of Zurich, Switzerland, 
since June, we supposed it dead, and 
so mentioned the matter on page 539. 
Last week we received the September 
number, and, just as we go to press, 
we have the one for October. 


--—-—- < 


« A correspondent asks if any one 
may select a Binder for the Ber 
JOURNAL, among the books given as 
Premiums for getting subseribers we 
reply, yes; any book or binder we keep 
for sale, may be selected by those whe 
get up clubs. 


es The semi-annual meeting of the 
Keystone Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
will be held at Scranton, Pa., on the 
second Tuesday of December (11th). 
Our present membership is 36. 
Gro. C. GREEN, Sec. 











On the second day of | be conformed to. 


Factoryville, Pa., Noy. 23, 1883. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1883. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Dec. 5-6, a State, at Flint. 
H. D. Cutting. 8ec., Clinton, Mich. 


Jan. 16, 17.—N. " Ohio, and N.W.Pa., at Jefferson,O. 
>. H. Coon, Sec., New Lyme, Ohio. 


Dec. aliens ° 4.5 at Scranton, Pa. 
eo. C. Green, Sec., ve Pa. 


Dec. 19.—Lorain County, at paste. 
0. J. Terrell, Sec., N’ Ridgeville, 0. 
1884, 
Jan. 8.—De Moines Co., at Middleton, lowa. 
Jan. 8.—C ortinnd Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
M. C. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 


Jan. 10.—Champlain Valley, at Middleburg, Vt. 
J. E. Crane, Pres. 


Jan. 14, 15, 16.—Ohio State, “¢ olumbus, O. 
. M. Kingsbury, Sec. 


Jan. 15, 16.—N. W. Lils., & 8. W. Wis., at Freeport 
J. Stewart, Sec. . Rock City, lil. 


—lowa Central, at Winterset, lowa. 
J. E. Pryor, Sec. 


—Northern Mich., at Alma, Mich. 
F. A. Paimer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 


April 18.- 
Oct. 11, 


@@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Deaebek Ignorance about Bees. 


Mr. 8. H. Clark, of Delavan, Wis., 
has sent us the following item from a 
New York paper, which shows yery 
clearly the popular ignorance about 
bees. It is headed: 

AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


DECKERTOWN, Sussex County, N. 
J.. Aug. 4.—A _ great quantity of 
honey is made in this and the adjoin- 
ing counties. The pr incipal producers 
are Mr. L. Babeock, of Vernon, 
this county, and -Mr. Wisner Utter, 
of Amity, Orange County, N. Y. The 
production of honey, this year, will 
not be as large as was anticipated ; 
the season having been too wet. The 
bees bad an early. and good start in 
the spring on apple, peach, pear and 
cherry blossoms, and more recently 
worked on basswood and sumac. 
During the past ‘month: they should 
have been actively working on white 
clover. The latter has been plentiful, 
but the season has been so wet that 
this flower has not yielded its usual 
harvest of sweetness, and, as a conse- 
quence, the bees of late have been 
nearly idle, except in the work of 
making wax—which is the employ- 
ment of bees during idle seasons—and 

the slight work which they have been 
enabled to do on other flowers... 

A discovery which Mr. Babcock 
claims to have made,is of great in- 
terest. It is the cell, and not the egg, 
that determines the sex of the bee. 
This summer, wishing to stop the ex- 

cessive swarming from one particular 
hive, he cut from the combs all the 
queen-cells, leaving those for the 

rones and neuters. Soon afterward 
he discovered that the bees were con- 
verting some of the neuter cells into 
queen-cells, the egg that had been 
previously laid in each for a neuter 
remaining. He let the bees go ahead. 
When the time came for hatching out 
the eggs, he cut out the cells and they 
hatched out queens while he was 


these queens were hatched out, he 
heard the queens calling each other. 
This is something that he had never 
before noticed. 


The idea of bees ‘*making wax” 
during ‘‘idle seasons !’’ Bee-keepers 
will enjoy a hearty laugh at the folly 
of Mr. B. and that newspaper re- 
porter who was gulled by him! 

The the best joke is that important 
discovery!! It is truly wonderful, 





and Mr. B.is entitled to a “ leather f 
medal” for makingit! To use the| 
language of the reporter, Mr. B.| 


actually ‘discovered that the bees | 
were converting some of the neuter 
cells into queen-cells ; the egg that had 
been previously laid in each fora} 
neuter, remaining. He let:the bees 
go ahead, and when the time came 
for hatching out the eggs, he cut out 
the cells, and they hatched out queens, | 
while he was watching them.’ Had} 
Mr. B. troubled himself to read the 
bee literature, he would knowna great 
deal more about the habits of bees, | 
and would have been saved the ludic- 
rous position he now occupies, while | 
trying to palm himself off as a‘ dis- 
coverer”’ of that which has been 
known for ages! and that, too, which 
the merest novice is quite familiar 
with. 

Of course he made a discovery; he | 
heard the queens calling each other ”’ 
—something ‘‘ never before noticed !”’ 
Such ignorance is inexcusable in this 
Nineteenth Century, under its full 
blaze of intelligence! Had it been 
written a thousand years ago, there 
might have been some excuse for it, 
but now there is none. 

Prof. Hasbrouck should send a 
missionary down to that benighted 
locality, in his State, to save the 
wonderful ‘* discoverer ’’ from making | 
himself a laughing stock for a world! 





~~ 
tg The annual meeting of the 
Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ <Asso- 


ciation will be held in Cortland, N. 
Y., on Tuesday, Jan. 
M. C. BEAN, Sec. 

MecGrawville, N. Y., Nov. 23, 1883. 


+ ~~ 





ge To all new subscribers for the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL who send us 
$2.00 for 1884, we will send the re- 
time the subscription is received. So, | 
numbers heated will get free. 

SE W e ment to learn that Mr. Jer- | 
eme Twitchell, of Kansas City, Mo., 

yas severely injured last Thursday by 





watching them. Two days before 


a falling wall. 


| comb honey another season. 


| from that of last week. 


8, 1884. -T. 


mainder of this year free, from the} 


the sooner they subscribe, the more |§ 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Dec. 3, 1883. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—tThe market is slow; arrivals exceed 
the demand which, however, has improved some. 
There is a better demand for comb honey, and 
supplies are short, which, no doubt, is temporary, 
as usual. Last year at about this time, comb honey 
was at its highest, when our sanguine friends very 
naturally heid on, expecting more. However, large 

supplies commenced to arrive, and prices kept 

going down steadily. Bee-keepers in general bent 
their energies on the production of extracted 
honey last season, more than ever before. Wehad 
a large crop, and extracted has been dull so far, 
not only because of the lar npe supply, but because 
manufacturers complain of dullness in their busi- 
ness. Consequently, we have reason to believe 
that the oresent slow market is temporary. 

The present state of the honey market gives our 
bee-keeping friends ee | chance for a disap- 
pointment, to-wit: That of over-production of 
This is merely an 
idea of my Own, and our friends may take it for 
what itis worth. 

Extracted honey brings 7@9c. on arrival. 
comb honey, i6@17c. 1n smal! sections. 

BEESWAX~—lIs of ready sale at spe 30 on arrival. 

Cc s. F. MUTH. 


Best 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
Ib. sections, 17@21c. Dark and second quality, 
14@15¢.; ouwnsted. sears clover in kegs and bar- 
rels, 9@ 106. ; dark, 8 

BEESW TAX— Prime 0 golioe: 27@29¢. 

B. THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The market remains without change 
Dealers and retailers buy 
only enough to supply the demand for present use. 
It is impossible to place lots, or entire shipments, 
owing to the reluctance of dealers to buy in ad- 
vence of immediate wants. Prices obtained for 
white comb in 1 Ib. sections, 18@20c.; 14 and 2 Ib., 
15@18e, according to beauty of same. xtracted 
sonar, 8@10c. per Ib., according to color, body and 

avor. 

BEESWAX— Yellow, 33c.; medium, 28@30c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
HONE Y—Receipts of comb honey has been more 


| liberal for the past week, but the demand still 


keeps everything that is of fair quality well cleaned 
up. Choice | and 2 Ib. sections are taken on ar- 
rival at i8c.; larger sections and dark honey 16@ 
17c. Sales of extracted for the past week, about 
4,000 lbs., mostly at 8 cts. The feeling for extracted 
is a little better. and | look for a firmer market. 
JEROME T'WICHELL, 536 Delaware Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—There has been some attempts at ne- 
gotiation in comb honey on Eastern account this 
week. The market for extracted is dull, and it is 
doubtful if more than 7%c. could be realized for 


| choice water white in a wholesale way. White to 
extra white comb, i6@18c.; dark to good, 12@14c.; 
| extracted, choice to extra white, 744¢@8c.; dark and 


candie|, 644@7c. 
BEESW AX— Wholesale, 274%@30c 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 
oc 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY—Choice comb in light supply, fair de- 
mand and firm at 15@17c. per |b.; dark, broken and 
poorly handled, dull at less. Strained and extrac- 
ted steady at 644@7}éc.; choice in fancy pkgs. more. 

eee at 28c. for prime. 
ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—Choice honey is in excellent demand 
| now. Every lot received thus far in good order, 
— been sold on arrival; best 1 lb. sections bring- 
| ing 18¢e. quickly, occasionally 19c.; 2 !b., 17¢, with 
an occasional sale at 18. Second ee | and brok- 
en lots are very hard to sell. Extracted honey not 

| in demand. 
BEESW AX—28c¢. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—Our market is very quieton honey. We 

quote 16@18c. for best 2 Ib. sections—1»@20c. for 
best white 11b., and 10c. for extracted. 

BEESWAX “We have none to quote. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


-_——-. - —— 


| * 
gr Constitutions and By-Laws for 
‘local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra 
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For the American Bee Journal. | 


Ventilation of Cellars. 





W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


odor, and if bees were placed therein, 
the disagreeable odor was increased, 
and especially so if the bees suffered | 
from dysentery. Two years ago [| 
made arrangements for a thorough 
ventilation of the cellar, and since 
then the air in it has been as pure and 
sweet as it isin any part of the house. 
Last winter 14 colonies of bees died | 
from dysentery, in the cellar, and y: ., 
upon entering the cellar, not tne 
slightest odor could be detected. 

To remove the impure air, a 2% 
inch pipe connected with the kitchen 
stove pipe was extended down through 
the floor to within 4 
cellar bottom. 
below the floor, and % of that above, 





|} 11:30. 
sy 4s |retary’s report 
Before the ventilation of my cellar,| a, j¢ k 
the air init hada close disagreeable P 


| dress. 


|easy to get off the combs. 
|manipulate at the rate of 10 colonies 


inches of the} 
That part of the pipe | 


was made of wood, the remainder of | 


iron. 
damper, which could 
closed at pleasure. 


The pipe was furnished with a} 
be opened or| the President’s apiarv was on ie 
Wien Guat etek! the President’s apiar is then dis 


ing the tire, or if at any time it burned | 


low, and we wished to start it 
again, the damper was closed, which 
increased the draft in through the 
stove. At other times the damper re- 
mained open, and the draft that other- 
wise would have passed through the 
stove, passed through the pipe; and, 
as there was less draft through the 
stove, there was asaving of fuel. The 
draft through the pipe was often 
strong enough to carry up light pieces 
of paper when placed under its mouth. 

Piease allow me to digress long 
enough to say that the coal stove, in 
my sitting-room, is furnished witha 


similar pipe, only larger, that extends | 


down to within 2 inches of the sitting- 
room floor. When this pipe is open it 
ventilates the room by drawing the 
eold air from the floor. and also effects 
asaving in fuel. A neighbor, who 
has a similar stove, but without the 
ventilating arrangement, burns a ton 
more coal during the winter. 


up | 





opinion that the primary cause of 
dysentery is in the food. 
Rogersville, Mich. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


New Jersey and Eastern Convention. 
Reported by J. Hasbrouck, Sec. 


The meeting was called to order at 
Roll called. By vote, the Sec- 
was dispensed with, 
it had been read by all present. 
resident Thompson delivered his ad- 
He reported that his daugh- 
ter, who had manipulated his bees, 
was greatly in favor of the Cyprian 


and Syrian bees. She finds them 
much gentler to handle, and more 


She can 


of these races to 7 of the Italians. 
Four Syrians yielded 247 lbs.,4 Cyp- 


_rians 297 lbs., and 4 Italians 142 Ibs. 


Mr. L. C. Root, who was panes, 
was elected an honorary mem 

invited to take part in the discussions 
of the meeting. 

Mrs. Thomas, of Tacony, Pa., was 
received as delegate from the Phila- 
delphia Bee-Keepers’ Association,and 
was also elected an honorary member 
of the Society. 

The very interesting report from 


cussed. 

Mr. Cook said, he 
the new races were 
productiveness, and believed that 
their chief advantage would be in 
crossing them with our best Italians. 
He had a Syrian queen, and intended 
to try these crosses. 

Much interest was manifested to 
hear the opinions of Mr. Root, who 
responded by saying that we had 
claimed too much for the Italian bee, 
but yet,in his opinion, the Italian 
| still stands at the head of races. 


remarkable 


ven improved in this country by 
great care in breeding them. His ex- 
perience with Cyprians had not been 
good. They breed so late in the fall, 
and hold drones so late, that they 
used up too much honey 
The tendency to late 
bees, was good, but the Cyprians over- 
| did the business. He had no doubt 
|that the introduction of this new 


| blood, crossed with Italians, might re- | 


To furnish the cellar with pure air, | sult in improvement. 


the cellar drain was opened to a dis- | 


tance of about 70 feet, and 6-inch tile 
substituted for the small size. At the 
point of junction between the two 
sizes of tile. there was built up, with 
brick, a sort of ‘‘ well,” which was 
covered with a wooden ventila- 
tor similar to those built upon barns. 
When the outside temperature was 
down to zero, the air blowing in 
through the six-inch tile would be 
warmed to above the freezing point. 


Mrs. Thomas was quite in sympa- 
| thy with the views of the last speaker. 
| There was something good in each 
'race. She felt an attachment to the 
black bee, but not for honey. She had 
learned, in a visitto Mr. Alley, that 


| he considers them best as nurses for) _ 4 C 
She thought the Ital- | difficulty in the way of proper encour- 


| queen-rearing. 
|ians, Cyprians and Syrians were very 
similar. She had seen the Italians in 


| their own homes, and she had noticed | ciated by the public. he 1 ( 
much better in this| would provide for anything in which 


|that they do 


er, and | 


understood that | 
for | 


The | 


oer reason was, that they had | 


uselessly. | 
breeding, in| 





the managers of fairs needed to be in- 
formed, so that they might know what 
arrangements to make to insure 
proper exhibitions of bees and honey. 
She had been judge for a long time in 
the Department of Industrial Insects 
and their Products, such as honey- 
bees and silk-worms, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Agricultural Society. 
Everything has more attention given 
jto it than bees. To iliustrate the 
| want of knowledge in the managers 





of this industry, she said there was a 
premium offered for the best honey 
extracted in the presence of the com- 
| mittee. 

The Secretary said: that he was 
much interested in. the President’s 
| report, and much surprised at it. He 
had had quite extensive experience 
with the two new races of bees, but 
found that they could carry only 
about half the load of honey of an 
Italian; that their tongues were 
shorter, and that they were exceed- 
ingly unpleasant to handle on account 
| of their stinging ability.. ‘His queens 
were imported ones, direct from Mr. 
Jones. He believed that most of the 
| stock sold for Cyprian or Syrian bees, 
were extensively crossed with Ital- 
|ians, and that they were good and de- 
|sirable in proportion to the Italian 
blood in them. 

Mr. Cunkey could substantiate the 
statement that the Syrians were easy 
to get off the combs, but they all went 
| into the air, and directly for your face. 

Mr. Cook had exhibited bees at the 
New Jersey State Fair at great trouble 
and expense, and loss of bees, with 
little competition, and without much 
encouragement. Ile had come to the 
conclusion that it was impracticable to 
exhibit bees at fairs. 

Mr. Tompkins said that if the busi- 
ness were properly presented to the 
| managers of the State Fair, he had no 
|}doubt but that the proper arrange- 
ments would be made by them for ex- 
hibits, that would be satisfactory and 
advantageous. He had read of bees 
being an annoyance, at a fair in Ohio, 
to those who kept confectionery 
stands. Provision ought to be made 
by the exhibitors of bees to avoid 
such things. The public ought to be 
instructed about the honey industry. 
Statistics ought to be gathered, and 
could besand ought to be circulated 
so as to give the industry its proper 
influence. 

Mrs. Thomas said it was perfectly 
|practicable to exhibit bees in the 
midst of an exhibition, if the bees 
| were given an outlet through a long 
| tube, as she had seen it done, and it 
formed the most interesting part of 
| the fair 
The President 





said the greatest 


agement by the agricultural societies, 
was that the business is not appre- 
The managers 


While I consider the ventilation of | country. She reported that she had | the people were interested. The rea- 

|taken an average of 100 lbs. to the |son that horse-racing was the princi- 

| hive, the past season, and 150 aa | pal part of agricultural fairs, was be- 
t 


cellars and houses an excellent thing, 
I very much doubt its very materially 
affecting the health of our bees. For 


| from each of 2 colonies. She 


ought 
two years I have successfully wintered | the honey industry in its infancy, and 


cause the public demanded them. 
We must begin with the people; we 





bees in clamps, where there was no thought that its importance ought to | must educate them. 


ventilation except what came through 
18 inches or 2 feet of earth. 


|be brought to the attention of the 
It is my! public, particularly at fairs. She said 


Mr. Cook moved that a eommittee 
of three be appointed by the Chair, to 
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draft alist of premiums and present | place a comb of uncapped honey in 


them to the managers of desirable 
agricultural societies and endeavor to 
et them incorporated into the cata- 
ogues of those societies. Passed. 
The meeting then adjourned, for 
lunch, till 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The following new members were 
enrolled: P. F. Reiman, 
town, N. J.; C. W. M. Burroughs, 
Hillsboro, N. J.; E. K. Dean, Amenia 
Union, N. Y.; W. B. Treadwell, Riv- 
erdale, N. Y. 

The following was then read by Mr. 
J. H. M. Cook, of Caldwell, N. J., on 


THE SPRING MANAGEMENT 
APIARY. 

I select the subject of spring man- 
agement because [ believe that this 
is the season when our bees require 
the most careful attention, and that 
our crop of honey will depend very 
much on the skillful management of 
the apiary at this season. I use the 
term apiary because I think that a 
large number of colonies can be man- 
aged to better advantage than a few, 
and if I can be the means of eliciting 
your hearty discussion and severe 
criticism, I will not have written in 
vain. I will state that the object to 
be obtained, and for which the meth- 
ods described directed, is the produc- 
tion of comb honey. I advance no 
idea, but such as I have put to a prac- 
tical test, and proven successful. 

We will suppose that our bees have 
been wintered on their summer 
stands, as is the usual practice in 
New Jersey, and are in fair condition. 
We cannot expect that they will all 
be in equally good condition—at least, 
Ihave never found them so. There 
are numerous causes to create this 
difference in our colonies, which we 
eannot control as we would like, and 
we must take facts as they are. I 
would make a general inspection of 
the colonies, about the 20th of March, 
or as soon as the weather is warm 
enough to allow the bees to fly and re- 
turn to their hives, without being 
chilled, and ascertain their condition, 
making a note of it for future refer- 
ence, and remove all drone comb, if 
any has been allowed to remain. If 
any are found short of stores, they 
should be supplied. This can be done 
by removing the empty combs, and 
replacing them with full ones, or 
combs filled with sugar syrup. If any 
are queenless, they must be supplied 
with queens in some manner, being 
v~areful to return the chaff or other 
packing to keep out the cold wind. 

I do not think much of upward ven- 
tilation at this season. If weare sure 
that all have plenty of stores, we 
need not visit them again until the 
weather is settled and warm enough 
to remove the packing, and otherwise 
clean the hive, which we can generally 
do about the middle of April. We are 
then ready to commence the cam- 
paign. The old adage of the plow- 
man, ‘‘To make haste slowly,” is 
equally applicable to the bee-keeper, 
asit is very injurious to expose our 
bees to cold in early spring. We 
should now examine each hive about 
once a week, spread the brood and 


OF THE 


Pedrick- | 


the centre, which will cause the bees 
| to feed the queen, and induce her to 
| lay more eggs, and also give her an 
| opportunity to lay in the centre of the 
| brood-nest. But the spreading of the 
| brood must be done with care and 
|judgment, as the brood will get 
|chilled, if the colony is not strong 
with bees. 

I would not advise spreading it if 
there is not brood in four frames, and 
then not to place in more than one 
comb in the centre. The stronger the 
| colony, the faster you can increase it. 
| ** Unto him that hath shall be given.” 
| By this means we will get our large 
| colonies strong enough to receive the 
/surplus boxes in fruit-blossom time. 
| As the fruit-blossoms are beginning 
| to open, I would put the sections on 
| all colonies that have the brood-cham- 

ber three-fourths full of brood, and 

well-filled with bees. Place sections 
| only on top, using only those sections 
| filled with comb remaining over from 
| last year, as we must not expect them 
| to build much comb thus early in the 
|season. If we feed a little just before 
| fruit blossoms, it will be well, as the 
; queen will lay faster, and the bees will 

fill the empty cells of the brood-cham- 
| ber, and be compelled to store all the 
| fruit-blossom honey in the sections. 

I have, in this way, 

pounds per hive of choice fruit-blos- 
som honey in sections. If the pros- 
yect of fruit-blossom honey is good, 
it will, perhaps, pay to double up 
'some colonies which are too weak to 
go into the sections. This I would,do 
by taking one frame each from several 
strong colonies, and adding them to 
the weaker ones, that we wish to 
box, but, unless the prospect is good, 
it will not pay as it weakens the 
| others very materially. 

During the last of fruit blossoms, 
we may expect our first swarms from 
the stronger colonies, and I would al- 
low them to swarm naturally at this 
season, as I wish to secure all the 
queen-cells fully matured as early as 
possible, in order to form nuclei for 
queens. When the early swarms is- 





on frames of foundation, or, which is 
better, on combs, putting the surplus 
sections from the old hive upon the 
swarm, and removing the old colony, 
and I divide the brood and remaining 
bees into as many nuclei as possible, 
giving each a queen-cell and two 
frames of brood, and place them 
where we wish our increase to stand. 

In this way I wouid manage all my 
early swarms until [have about as 
many nuclei as [ expect increase of 
colonies, and as there is generally a 
scarcity of honey till white clover, it 
is well to feed the nuclei; and I will 
say here that I would not attempt to 
increase to more than one-half the 
number of old colonies, as we must 
keep our colonies strong if we would 
have box honey. When I have about 
enough nuclei formed, I continue to 
hive upon the old stand, placing the 
sections upon the new swarms as 
before, but instead of forming nuclei, 
I divide the brood among the stronger 
of the weak colonies, and if I have 





queens that are old and useless, I de- 


secured 25) 


sue, [hive them upon the old stand | 


stroy them and introduce my best 
queen-cells. The addition of the 
brood to the weaker colonies will pre- 
pare them for boxing. 

As soon as my old hives are all well- 
filled with brood, I would continue to 
hive upon the old stand as before, 
and divide the brood among the 
nuclei, which, by this time, will have 
young laying queens, and if we add 
brood, we can build them up very 
fast, and soon prepare them for box- 
ing also, and from these young queens 
and hives filled with brood, we may 
expect a fine yield of honey. 

As the clover season is just open- 
ing, we should look over all hives 
which have not swarmed, and swarm 
all which have started queen-cells 
with eggs in them preparatory to 
swarming, putting on the sections, 
and dividing the brood among the 
nuclei. 

After the fruit blossoms have past, 
I would not put the sections on until 
the colony had swarmed, or, at least, 
until the clover season is well ad- 
vanced, for if we keep the sections 
off, they will swarm sooner, and I 
like to get the swarming done up be- 
fore the height of the clover season. 


The Secretary asked Mr. Cook if he 
was really sure that he had ever seen 
a great advantage to a colony whose 
brood was “spread” in the spring, 
over an equally good colony having 
plenty of honey, but which had been 
allowed to have its own way with 
arranging its brood. 

Mr. Cook replied that he very de- 
cidedly had. he Secretary said that 
he could not be sure that he ever had, 
although he had practiced the plan of 
spreading brood. He had no doubt 





|that uncapping honey in the hive, 
jhastened the production of early 
| brood. 


| Mr. Root was desired to give his 
}opinion on this matter, and he said, 
| that although we were sometimes apt 

to be too anxious to hasten bees in 
| the spring, everything must be done 
| that can be done judiciously to get 
| the colonies very strong by the time 
| the harvests comes on. 

This was the most important part 
|of bee-keeping. He auld winter bees 
well enough. He did not ask to be 
lable to do it better, but it was a sub- 
| ject of most anxious inquiry to him, 
| how to get his bees strongest as soon 
}as he needed them. The hive must 
| be adapted to this purpose. He did 
jnot leave in all the combs, and the 
‘hive must be able to be closed up 
warmly to what was left. Here was 
the great importance of a correct size 
and shape of frame. There was a 
great disadvantage in the long shal- 
low frame, now attempted to be 
forced upon the bee-keeping public as 
astandard. The frames must allow 
the bees to arrange the brood within 
a spherical cluster. 

The cause of the distinguished suc- 
cess of Julius Hoffman, who was one 
of the most able bee-keepers in the 
country, was largely due to his frame, 
| his division-boards, and his enameled 
‘cloth spread tightly over the tops of 

the frames. He usesa frame 11 or 
| 12x14 inches, and eight of themina 
‘hive—a grand hive. 
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A great disadvantage in the old 
Langstroth hive was, the shallow 3 
inch air-chamber over the top of the 
frames, allowing a circulation of air 
over the tops of the frames. Bees 
wintered better in box hives, and we 
ought to make movable frame hives 
resemble their good features as far as 
possible. 
makes a division-board, tightly fitting 
at the sides and top, so as to allow no 
circulation of air around or over the 
bees. To a question, asking if Mr. 
Hoffman left the enameled cloth on 
during winters, he answered that he 
did. He wintered ina very peculiar 
manner in a depository so warm that 
the bees hung out over the outside of 
the hive all the time. 

He said, if Prof. Hasbrouck had 
asked him the same question he put 
to Mr. Cook, he would have answered, 
unquestionably he had seen very 

reat benefit from spreading the 
rood. But it must be done with 

reatcare. If the bee-keeper could 

now certainly just when he would 
need the bees, there would be little 
difficulty by manipulating the brood 
to have just what he wanted on time. 
If one could see the pile of waxed 
barrels which he had prepared for 
buckwheat and fall honey, which 
were still empty, he would have some 
idea of the uncertainties of bee-keep- 
ing. He said honey ought to be kept 
in frames to feed in the spring. The 
capping should be broken, and then 
the frames should be placed between 
the brood. 

There had been much talk about 
cheap food for feeding bees. Bee- 
keepers ought to step onthe idea of 
feeding glucose. The public would 


diately, from parts of a fanning mill. 
At first they had practiced extracting 
from a small hive, and then letting it 
stand till it was again filled, and the 
honey capped. hey next tried a 
large hive with many combs, allowing 
the bees to spread out the honey, over 





In the box hive every comb | 
| they obtained a decided increase of 


a large surface, with but little in a 
cell. They found that in that way 


|honey. They next concluded that all 
| the bees did to ripen the honey, was 
to evaporate the water which they 
oelieal would be left hanging to the 
cover of the hives in large drops. 
The next step was to prepare an ar- 
rangement by which the heney taken 
from the hive as soon as gathered 
could be spread out to the air, while 
it was raised to a high temperature 
by an oil stove, so that the bees would 
be saved the great labor which was 
wearing them out rapidly. He found 
that he could thus secure a much 
greater quantity of honey. His ma- 
chine was much in construction like 


the evaporators of maple syrup. He 
keeps the water under it at75-. He 
runs it twice over the machine. He 


has honey thus evaporated which has 
been kept 2 years without candying. 
Dr. Phin, editor of the Journal of 
Microscopy, asked in what way honey 
evaporated this way was less artificial 
ithan maple syrup evaporated in an 
|evaporating pan? Mr. Root replied, 
| that this honey was in no respect dif- 
| ferent from that ripened in the hive 
| by the bees. Prof. Cook had said | 
that the bees add an acid in ripening 
the honey, but had finally admitted 
that ripening was only a process of | 
|evaporation of the water contained | 
in the honey. Although he had great 








The next paper was then read by 
the Secretary, on 


HANDLING BEES. 


This term is significant of the dif- 
ference between the old bee-keeping 
and the new. Formerly there was no 
such thing as handling bees while 
alive, except to set them over the 
brimstone pit, but with the introduc- 
tion of movable combs, bees have 
been ** handled ” and ** handled,” and 
often handled to-death. I think I am 
safe in saying that ‘** handling bees”’ 
is, in itself, always a detriment to 
them—more or less—and that a hive 
of bees should never be opened unless 
there be a positive necessity either to 
learn its condition, or to perform 
some operation which, in its effect, 
will benefit them more than the 
handling will do them injury, or to 
take away the surplus for which they 
are kept. Moreover, handling bees 
takes time and labor, and the bee- 
keeper must economize these by 
spending none which necessity does 
not demand. 


From considerations of this econ- 
omy of labor, if for no other reason, I 
would prefer natural swarming to any 
system of artificial increase. I am 
not a believer with Mr. House, in 
his part of ‘* Alley’s Handy Book,” 
that a bee-keeper must be able to tell 
the condition of every colony from 
the outside appearance. I must con- 
fess that after a pretty extensive ex- 
perience, "y — passed in that 
way would be about as valuable as my 
estimate of the quantity of money in 
a trunk, by looking at the cover. 

While I believe a man must look 
inside to see how it is witha colony, 


get the impression that it was fed to| respect for the opinion of Dadant &| yet any man who is cut out for a bee- 


make honey. 
was, that it does not pay to feed glu- 
cose. It does not pay to feed honey 
back, and he was glad it did not. He 
next referred to the position of Mr. 
Cook’s paper on natural swarming. 
He said the box hive was years in ad- 
vance of natural swarming, and if he 
used the box hive, he would not allow 
his bees to swarm naturally. Much 
was said about the extra energy of 
natural swarms. This reason of this 
was, that they had nothing else to do 
but to store honey. If you accept the 
motto, ‘give every hive a good prolific 
queen,” you kill natural swarming. 


Toa question by Mrs. Thomas, he | 
said, that honey just gathered con- | 
tained 70 per cent. of water, and that if | 
this was evaporated artificially, it was | 
exactly the same as honey ee 

1e bees | 
That Mrs. | 


by the bees in the hive, while t 
were saved much labor. 
Cotton’s feed undergoes no change in 
the process of its being stored by the 
bees. If the bees gather molasses, 
they store molasses. If glucose, they 
store glucose. It seemeda sad thing 
to him, when the editor of a bee paper 
of considerable influence said that ‘*by 
feeding glucose you obtain honey—not 
something like honey—it was honey.” 

Being asked to explain further 
about his experience in the artificial 
evaporation of honey, he said that 
when Mr. Quinby first heard of cen- 
trifugal force applied to honey combs, 
he improvised an extractor imme- 


| evaporated by his plan was not inferior | 
| to any produced by their system. 
Mr. Cook asked how he would pre- | 
|vent swarming ? He answered that} 
|there was no trouble in preventing | 
| natural swarms, when bees were run | 
for extracted honey. When taking | 
box honey, his aim is to have all the 
increase of bees he can in the hives 
without an increase of colonies, and 
prevent the desire for swarming. He 
accomplishes this by removing a card | 
|of brood and supplying its place with 
empty comb or foundation. A good 
rolifie queen, one not already ex- 
1austed by laying, is a preventive of 
swarming. No system of practice in| 
taking box honey will prevent swarm- 
ing. Hewas glad that Mr. Cook ad-| 
vised allowing natural swarming at 
first to obtain queen-cells. 
| Mrs. Thomas, in speaking of the 
| paper, said she never put on surplus 
cones till the hive was filled with | 
|honey. Swarming comes to bees as | 
| blossoms to flowers. In contracting | 
| brood-nest in the spring. she used | 
| division-boards of card-boards, cut by 
|machinery to fit the inside of the hive 
' closely. 
Mr. Hutchinson said that allowance 
|must be made in adopting the prac- | 
tice of others, for the difference of | 
locality, which was illustrated by the 
fact that the canal near Mr. Root| 
opened May 10, while the one near 
‘himself opened on March 20. 

















A good thing about it|Son, yet he believed that his honey | keeper must be able to tell by a rapid 


examination in the spring, accurately 
the condition of every colony then, 
and what helpeach needs, and after- 
wards by means of his record he must 
be able to judge just when and what 
kind of attention each colony will 
again need, and, except for that, I 
consider it necessary for their great- 
est prosperity. that they be left abso- 
lutely alone. It is a fortunate era for 


| the bees of a beginner, when he gets 


so many colonies, that he is not able 

“to go through them ” every few days 

for some imaginary purpose. 
Admitting that it is necessary that 


|a colony of bees should be over-hauled 


sometimes, let us consider the whole- 


|some restrictions and limitations of 


this operation. First, I should say 
that bees ought not to be opened in 
cold and disagreeable weather. I am 
convinced that disturbance at such 
times. is one cause of that most an- 
noying of accidents to a colony, the 
balling and killing of a queen by her 
own subjects. Several years ago a 
gentleman came tome one cold dis- 
agreeable day in April to get me to go 
and look at his bees, which he wanted 
to sell. He opened seven hives to 
show them. In justa week we had 
about agreed on the price, and I went 
to look them over to see that they 
were yet all right. Six out of the 
seven colonies had queen-cells which 
they had just begun to cap, showing 
that the queen had been killed on the 
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day of the previous examination. 
Again, early last spring, a gentleman 
called upon me on much the same 
kind of a day to get a queen. I opened 
colony after colony, at least five or 
six,and every time found the bees 
balling the queen. These area couple 
of agreat many instances which I 
could give, where I have found 
queens balled when the only explana- 
tion I could give was disturbance in 
bad weather. Mr. Doolittle has lately 
said that in exposing brood in cold 
weather, it is very easily chilled, so 
that the bees removeit. I have never 
observed the fact, but can readily be- 
lieve that it is the case. 


» 


2. At times when bees are not get- 
ting honey rapidly, they should not be 
opened in the middle of the day, 
which is the time usually recom- 
mended by the books for working 
with bees. As soon as the frames of 
a colony are exposed at such times, a 
number ot bees, industriously forag- 


ing around to find honest work, are | 


attracted by the smell of honey. The 
smoke of the operator helps them to 
gain an entrance into the open hive, 
and a taste of the coveted sweets, and 
the mischief begins. Constantly in- 
creasing crowds follow him around, 
and force themselves recklessly into 
every hive he opens, exciting the bees 
with which he is working to fury in 
stinging, and going themselves to al- 
most certain death. The whole yard 
is soon in an uproar, and a battle is 
begun which continues, at least, for 
the remainder of the day, and whose 
victims lay in piles of thousands at 
every entrance, and often include 
queens as wellassubjects. I suppose, 
at such times, a movable tent is a 
kind of protection against robbing, 
but I regard it as an encumbrance 
which is perfectly useless, if a little 
care is observed to leave all necessary 
manipulations to the proper times of 
the day. The evening, I consider the 
poe time, par excellence, for hand- 
ing bees. They are strict believers 
in the old adage, ‘‘ Early to bed and 
early to rise.””, When the sun is yet a 
half-hour high they begin to knock 
off work and gather quietly at home, 
and it must be something extraordi- 
nary which will tempt them away 
much after this time, unless they are 
educated to bad habits. Home seems 
to have a soothing effect upon them 
as well as upon the human species. 
Now is the time to do with them what 
is necessary to be done, and_ by lively 
work, everything necessary in seasons 
of robbing, even in a large apiary, and 
even where queen-rearing is made an 
extensive speciality, can easily be 
done. Of course there would not be 
time in a large apiary, for putting on 
boxes and taking of surplus and ex- 


tracting, but such work is done only | 


when honey is coming in, when one 
can work at any time of day, without 
danger from robbers. 

It is CO: to one who has never 
tried it, with what ease and success, 


hives, especially as the smell of all is 
made alike with a little smoke. I 
have not caged a queen of any kind 
for the last two years, and I have 
scarcely lost one in this time in in- 
troducing, and I have not found it 
necessary to use tobacco smoke either, 
as Mr. Alley recommends. 

Bees may also be handled in seasons 
of robbers, early in the morning. 
There are few times in 
when a little honey is not found early 
in the morning, enough to take the 
attention of the bees, and keep them 
away from the bee-master long 
enough for him to do what he cannot 
find time to do in the evening. 

3. All necessary handling of bees 
must be done with the utmost rapid- 
ity, and with just as little disturbance 
of the arrangements of the bees as 
— To this end, all racks and 
yoxes should be easily adjusted, so 
that in removing surplus, the bees 


| Short a time, as possible. If a hive is 
kept open for a long time, while com- 
plicated gimcracks are torn apart and 
fitted together again, robbing is apt to 
be induced even in seasons of the best 
honey flow, and the workers soon find 
out that their attention is wanted at 
home, to protect their stores, and to 
re-establish the destroyed order of 
the hive, even if the demoralization is 
not communicated to all other colo- 
nies, and a consequent serious loss of 
honey is the result. 

So any extensive mauling of a large 
colony of bees for so little reason as, 
perhaps, to find a hybrid queen to put 
a pure one in its place, should be care- 
fully avoided. 

I have been in the habit, for a long 
time, if any of my neighbors come to 
me to get some bees, just to raise 
honey for their own use, to recom- 
mend them to keep them in a box 
hive, and to ‘take them up” in the 
fall, believing they will 


were mauled over every little while, 
as beginners are very apt to do. If 
the above precautions in handling 
bees come to be generally heeded, I 


of beginners, but not till then. 





could be kept by one man. if all the 
handling was to be done only in the 
evening. 

The secretary replied that when 
| honey was coming in, bees could be 
| handled easily at any time in the day, 

but in atime of honey dearth, there 
should be need, even in a large apiary. 
| of no more handling that could be done 
| in the evening. 
Mr. Root thought that an impression 





would be undesirable. There were 
|many now keeping bees in box hives, 
|who were afraid to have their bees 
| transferred, fearing injury to them, 


| and it would be unfortunate to have | 


them confirmed, in such e¢pinion. The 


the summer | 


may be exposed as little, and for as | 


get more | 
honey in this way than if their bees | 


would begin to feel that the movable- | 
comb hive is a safe thing in the hands | 


Mr. Cook thought but few colonies | 


might go abrcad from the paper, that | 


! 

had even known them to lurk in the 
grain of the wood, so minute were 
some of them. 

| Mr. Hahman transfers and prevents 
| any trouble from robbing by closing 
| other hives. 

Prof. Kroeh had had great trouble 
| the past season in introducing queens. 
|He would like to hear Mr. Root’s 
opinion on the subject. 


Mr. Root said he was the most suc- 
cessful in introducing without a cage. 
He knew in an instant when a queen 
would be killed, but could not tell 
how. He thinks queens are killed, if 
at all, the instant they touch the 
combs. There is not much trouble if 
bees are well-filled with honey. He 
shakes the bees all out and then puts 
the new queen with them, and lets 
them run In. 

Mr. Hutchinson said he introduces 
queens by Mr. Moore’s plan, with a 
round cage. He places it between the 
combs, with corks, for 36 hours. He 
then takes the cork from one end and 
closes it with paper covered with 
|honey. Inashort time the bees eat 
through the paper and liberate the 
queen. 

Mrs. Thomas objected to that 
method being called by the name of 
Mr. Moore, or any other man. She 
had used that method for 1s years, and 
never heard it called by any one’s 
name. She never introduces queens 
to full colonies. 

Prof. Kroeh preferred to introduce 
queens to brood, by putting the queen 
on a frame of brood, and then putting 
that frame into a wire-cloth box, and 
then into the hive. After a few days, 
| when a quantity of brood was hatched 
|out with the queen, let them out to 
the other bees. He had succeeded 
once when he did not expect to, by 
| lifting a frame of bees with the queen 
from a nucleus and putting it into the 
| middle of a queenless colony. 

Mr. Cunkey had introduced a great 
many queens, and had come to the con- 
clusion that the less trouble taken to 
do it, the better. He always used the 
Betsinger method, and was generally 
successful. 

Mr.Hahman had visited Mr. Root, at 
Medina, Ohio, and had seen the man 
who introduces queens there do it, as 
if the bees had got educated to receive 
| strange queens. 

Mr. Root said, he did not like any 
method by which the bees liberated 
the queen. He wanted to see how the 
bees received her when they first had 
access to her. He had never seen any 
reason for thinking that it was danger- 
ous to examine beessoon after a queen 
was introduced. 

Prof. Kroeh asked Mr. 
| ** balling ’’ meant. 
| He answered that there was some- 
|thing very mysterious about it. He 
did not know the cause, but could 
jeasily tell a queen which had been 
| balled. They have a smooth, shining 
appearance, and were worthless. 

To a question as to whether he ex- 





Root what 


| 


ueens of all kinds, virgin as well as | fact is, it is worth $1 to a colony to be| tracted from the brood nest, he an- 


ertile, can be smoked into the en- 
trances of hives at twilight. 


| transferred. It would generally pay 


| swered, that he had no hesitation in 


Bees are|to drive bees out of a hive, and wash | extracting from combs with unsealed 
not on the lookout for strangers at! and scald it, and paint full thecracks,| brood in them. 


He had seen brood 


this time of day, and they are ready | sometimes, to get rid of the parasites | started from the bottom of the cells by 


to accept anything put into their 





which were apt to trouble bees. 


He | extracting, but he always found that 
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it was soon put into place again by 
the bees. There was a loss sometimes 
in extracting, as the bees were dis- 
turbed, so that they did not go to the 
fields for the remainder of the day, 
while other colonies standing on the 
scales were gaining 4 or 5 lbs. per 
hour. 

The President said that his daughter 
who managed his apiary, had devel- 
oped a method of introducing queens 
which was very satisfactory. She lifts 
a frame of brood out of the hive and 
puts the queen on it—puts it into a 
nucleus box for a couple of days. She 
then returns it to the rear of the hive 
(which is a Simplicity) with the combs 
running crosswise, and puts it behind 
a division board which does not reach 
quite to the bottom. 

The Secretary said that he had only 
alluded in his eee to introducing 
queens. His method was this: At 
twilight, after the bees had stopped 
flying, he put the queen on the alight- 
ing board of the hive, and let her run 
in; at the same time smoking the 
bees briskly. He had even introduced 
virgin queens to full colonies, and 
queens to colonies with fertile work- 
ers, and he always put them in. with 
perfect faith that they would be all 
right, and had never lost one by that 
method. He used to be enthusiastic 
over the Betsinger cage, but the 
“twilight” plan was much superior. 

Mr. Root said he would be afraid to 
risk it. 

Mrs. Thomas asked if any one knew 
of a successful method of out-door 
wintering without chaff hives. This 
fall she had boxes made to put over 
her hives, and had packed them with 
leaves, and she wished to have the 
opinion of the Convention as to its 


for valuable assistance in the discus- 
sion. 

It was then moved and adopted that 
the Society hold its next meeting for 
two days, on the second Wednesday 
and Thursday of March next, to which 
time the meeting was adjourned. 

¥. HASBROUCK, Sec. 


—_-- 


For the American Bee Journal. 
I’ll Never Mind what they Say. 
J. M. HICKS. 


I shall not worry or fret, 
About what people think 
Of my ways or my means— 
Of my food or my drink, 
If I know | am doing 
My best every day— 
With the right on my side, 
1'll never mind what they say. 


I'll lay out in the morning 
My plans for each hour, 
And I’'|l never forget 
That Old Time is a power. 
This will | also remember, 
Among truths old and new, 
The world is too busy 
To think of me and of you. 


Then I'l! garner the minutes, 
That make up the hours, 
And in my pilgrimage 
I'll pluck in the flowers; 
Should grumblers assure me, 
My course wil! not pay— 
With my conscience at rest 
I'll not mind what they say. 


Then let me forget, as I should, 
The insensate throng, 
That josties me daily 
While I'm marching along: 
I'l) press onward and upward, 
I'll make no delay, 
And though the ayy talk 
I'll not mind what they say. 


I sha!! trust in His cause, 
And hope for the best, 
Knowing, as I wel! do. 
God is holy and just; 
He gave us cood laws 
Which, if we understand, 
We shall gather the sweets 
He placed at our command. 


Then we will guard and protect, 





safety. She had got the idea froma 
florist, who advised a similar method | 
for covering half-hardy plants. She| 
always laid over the frames of every 
colony astick of rock candy. She con- 
sidered it of the greatest import- | 
ance. 

President Thompson said that was 
the method he always used for winter- | 
ing. Hehad permanent boxes around 
each hive,which were packed with chaff | 
or asimilar non-conductor, and then | 
covered by a single pitch roof. There | 
was no cover to his hives. He found 
the packing as useful in summer as in 
winter. 

The President then announced the 
special committee to confer with the | 
managers of Fairs. Mr. J. H. M. 
Cook, Mr. Hutchinson and Prof. Has- 
brouck, to which was subsequently 
added, by resolution, the President 
himself. 

The Treasurer was then directed, 
by resolution, to have 120 postal cards 
printed with the notice of the next 
meeting, one to be sent by the Secre- | 
retary to each member. 





The good honey bee, 
He so bountifully provided 
For you and for me. 
With the right on my side, 
I'll net mind what they say, 
But piuck in the flowers, 
Anv muke no delay. 


Battle Ground, Ind. 


-_<- > + < —___—_ 


For the American Bee Journal, 
My Experience with Bees. 


WM. H. WESTON. 

Last year, in my _ ignorance, I 
bought what I supposed was a colorty 
of bees, but what I would now calla 
two-frame nucleus. Of course they 
did not live through the winter, al- 


|though I fed them plenty, I having | kept in one locality ?” 
| without separators ?” 
| best, deep or shallow frames ?”’ ‘“* What 
| shal 


| 


bought them late in the summer, and 
being put into my hive, they had 
nothing to start on; so, last spring, I 
had the hive with some empty comb 
with which to start the year. 

As we had such a late spring, I did 
not buy any until May. I A 





| pounds ?”” 


gathering honey. and the bees ap- 
peared to realize the fact, by working 
to their fullest extent, and it being 
my first year,I had not enough ex- 
perience to know how much honey a 
colony could gather, so I was not pre- 
ared for such a flow. They filled the 
ives full, and as I had not an ex- 
tractor, I had to putin empty frames 
to a them going until I could hire 
one. had previously bought some 
comb foundation with which I filled 
the frames that I replaced the full 
ones with; so, of course, I was not so 
badly off, after all. 

About the latter part of July. one 
of the colonies swarmed while I was 
away from home. As soon as I ar- 
rived, my wife informed me of the 
fact, and as it was my first attempt at 
hiving a swarm,I have no doubt I 
was very awkward about it, but I suc- 
ceeded very well, although I had never 
seen any person do it. They had 
swarmed on the trunk of asmall shade 
| tree. AtlastI got them hived, but 
|not knowing whether I had secured 
|the queen, and wanting to be sure 
about it, I gave them a frame or two 
of brood from my Italian colony. In 
aday or two I found out that the 
queen was in the new hive all right, 
and was laying first rate. So I will 
winter 3 colonies, I think, as they are 
all strong and have plenty of stores to 
winter them. I have taken out all the 
frames, leaving five for each hive, 
which will crowd them up pretty well. 
I have packed the hive on the inside. 

I secured from the one colony and its 
increase over 100 Ibs. of honey, besides 
some that we used in the house. The 
| most of it was extracted ; part in one- 
Ve sections, and the balance in 

rames, which I will feed to them in 
ithe spring. I think I have not done 
| so badly, for my first year, with the 
| small amount of time I had to spare. 
London, Ont., Nov. 19, 1883. 


———_. + 


| Ohio State Convention. 


The Ohio bee-keepers will hold 
| their annual convention in Columbus, 
O., Jan. 14.15 and 16, 1884. All in- 
|terested in bee-culture are invited. 
|The following subjects will be dis- 
iecussed; ‘How to winter bees suc- 
|cessfully.”’ ‘** Are the new races of 
|bees a success?” ‘* What can we do 
ito prevent adulteration of honey ?”’ 
|** How to create a home market for 
|honey.’’ “ How many colonies can be 
“Can we do 
‘** Which are 





we do with second swarms ?”’ 
‘“* How many brood frames are neces- 
sary ina hive?” ‘* Whichis the most 


| salable section, one-half, one or two 
1en bought | 


‘““TIs it advisable for all 


~|aecolony of common bees in an old | bee-keepers to adopt a standard size 
hive, and transferred them on the 24th | of frame ? 


“Whatis the most de- 


It was resolved that the executive | into the hive I prefer, and which, I| sirable width of sections ?” 


committee prepare a programme of | 
the next meeting, at least a month | 
previous, and that this be 
with notices of the meeting. 


think. is the best for this imate: I 
e | 
published | then had cold, wet weather until the| L. L. Langstroth, Dr. Besse, S. D. 


refer to the D. A. Jones hive. 


The above questions will be dis- 
cussed by eminent men, sich as Rev. 


latter part of June; the bees gather-| Riegel and others, and in addition to 


A vote of thanks was extended to|ing but very little, only enough to| the above, Prof. Lizenby, of the Ohio 
University, will deliver a lecture on 
‘** Honey-producing plants :” also Mrs. 
will read an essay. 

C. M. Krnaspury, Sec. 


the visiting delegates from the Phila- 
delphia Bee-Keepers’ Association for 


their attendance and participation in| queen to one of them. Shortly after | Jennie Culp 


this meeting, also to Mr. L. C. Root! 


keep up breeding. About June 20, I 
divided and introduced an_ Italian | 
that 


we had splendid weather for 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Size and Style of Frame, etc. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


On page 563 of the BEE JOURNAL, | 
I find these words: ‘**I wish to ask | 
Mr. Doolittle what’ style of frame, | 
how placed, what size, one or two 
stories, would he adopt if starting | 
anew into bee-keeping, for extracted | 
and comb honey ?”’ In answering the 
above, I could ‘simply give my pref- | 
erence as to frames, hoW used, etc., | 
but as this would only prove to the 
reader that Doolittle used such and | 
such frames and hives, without rea- | 
sons for so doing, I prefer to tell why 
I would and do adant the style of 
frame and hive I use both for comb 
and extracted honey. This being 
done, the reader can compare my rea- 
sons with those of others using dif- 
ferent styles of frames and hives than 
I do, and thus, after comparison, come 
toa definite conclusion as to what 
they will adopt. Mere assertions 
never help any one to a correct de- 
cision on any matter, but reasons are 
always helpful. 


When I first began bee-keeping, I 
used the Langstroth frame, that being 
173gx9%. For the reason that my | 
father had been more successful, 
years before, in producing comb honey 
while using box hives, when he placed | 

} 





his boxes at the sides of the hive in 
connection with to 
to adopt the plan of both side and top | 
boxing in connection with frame | 
hives. That the above style of frame | 
would not admit of this plan of work- | 
ing to the best niveniaae. was one | 
reason why I dispensed with it and| 
adopted another. However, even} 
with the Langstroth frame, I was) 
more successful in producing honey | 
on the above plan than I was on the} 
tiering ~. plan, recommended by | 
many. Next I worked with the 
American frame, which was at that 
time (if I recollect aright) 12x14 inches, | 
as used about here. This did not| 
rove better than the lLangstroth 
rame, for while the Langstroth hive 
ta the largest returns from the top 
yoxes, the American gave the most at | 


boxes, I desired | 


the sides. 
To avoid these to extremes, I next | 
tried the Gallup style of frame, which | 
is 1034x10%, inside measure. With | 
this I found the bees would work in| 
about equal proportions in both side 
and top boxes, and by adopting the | 
single case system when section boxes | 
came into use, and raising the part | 
filled with sections (by the case) from 
the sides, and placing them on the 
top as full cases were removed, I 
found I could get an average yield of 
one-third more honey than by any 
method I had heretofore used. 


Then, again, I reduced the size of 
the brood-chamber to % the size rec- 
ommended by Mr. Gallup, thus getting 
the brood in compact form, and close | 
to the sections on both sides and top. | 
The reason why the Langstroth frame | 


sides when the American frame is 
used, is why that is best adapted to 
side storing. The using of so few 
frames in the brood-chamber, that 
they sball be literally filled with brood, 
and then surrounding this brood with 


Langstroth frame cannot so hang in 
the extractor, is an objection to it, in 
my opinion. 

n extracting, I use two different 
plans, one of which is to use the hive 


|two and three stories high, leaving 


sections, is one of the great secrets of | the combs undisturbed until the honey 


success as applied to comb honey, in 
my opinion. 


some hives with only 6Gallup frames, 


| season is Over. 
|combs in the side storing apartments 
During the past season I worked |0f my comb hone s : - 
|from them as fast as filled, ripening 


The other is to place 


hive, and extract 


instead of 9 as formerly used, or 12 as| the honey in a warm room, in open- 


recommended by Mr. Gallup ; and met 


with a success never before attained | advantages and disadvantages. 
by me in the production of comb | TMS \ 
If these colonies so worked,| honey with a little labor. 
to wintering, I shall | latter [ get nearly double the quant- 


honey. 


prove equal 


x 


mouthed vessels. Each plan has its 
By 
the former I get a splendid article of 
By the 


adopt the plan quite largely in the|ity, but it requires more labor, ata 


future.* That the Gallup frame al- 
lows of being successfully worked on 
the above plan, and that the above 
plan is the one looking toward the 
greatest success, is my reason for us- 
ing it, and the reason why I should 
adopt it, if I were starting anew into 
bee-keeping. Some will say that the 
tiering up plan will distance the 
above, as to labor required, by a long 
ways. Admitted, but which is con- 
considered the better farmer, the man 
who employs certain help to work 200 
acres of land to secure a certain yield 
therefrom, or the man who uses the 
same help on _ 100 acres, and se- 
cures as large, if not a larger amount 
than does the other from his 200 acres. 
The greatest number of colonies kept 
should not be our ambition, but the 
largest yield possible from a given 
number. As in the above, our 200- 
acre farmer has double the capital 
invested on which he is getting only 
the same returns as the other with 100 
acres, so if we securethe amount it 
would take to keep 100 colonies of 
bees for a year as a surplus, where 
only 50 are kept, we get the honey 
from our field in shape of surplus in- 
stead of feed for the bees, thus mak- 
ing a gain in our favor. As it takes 
at least 60 pounds of honey to keep 
one colony of bees for one year, this 
item is worth looking after. 

But Ihave digressed. I 
how the frames are placed. 
them run from front 
hive, or endwise to the entrance, for 
where side boxes are used, the bees 


| would have to travel under or through 


the boxes to get from the entrance to 
the brood-chamber. 

For comb honey I use a cap or 
chamber to the hive 8 inches high, so 


as to cover the top boxes, and also to | 


admit of chaff or sawdust packing for 
winter. So far I have only spoken of 
my preference for the Gallup frame as 
regards comb honey. I have equally 
good reasons for my adopting it for 
the formation of nuclei, queen-rear- 
ing, wintering, etc., ete., but time 
and space forbid my giving them at 


| this time. 


For extracting, I am as well pleased 
with the Gallup frame as with any 
other, and as I use it for comb honey, 
of course I prefer it for extracting. 
Were I working for extracted honey 
exclusively, I should not consider its 


am asked | 
I have} 
to rear of the! 


is best adapted to top boxing, is be-| 
cause the brood comes nearer to the| honey. That it can hangin the ex- 


advantages as great as 1 do for comb} dleton, 


|time labor is of the greatest value, 


and the pom | of the honey is not 
nearly as good. If this reply is not 
satisfactory in all points to Mr. Moles- 
worth, he will please call again, and 
I will try and make it so. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


me 


The Michigan Convention. 





DEAR Mr. Eprror :—May [ask you 
to call special attention to onr next 
annual meeting to be held in Flint, 
Dec. 5 and 6, of the Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. We expect to 
have by far the best meeting ever held 
in the State. Itis expected that the 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth will be present. 
To see and hear him will pay any one 
for the trouble and expense incident 
to the journey. We also expect D. A. 
Jones, A. I. Root, C. F. Muth, and 
hope to have C. C. Miller and T. G. 
Newman. From what I hear, Michi- 
gan bee-keepers are to be out in force. 
Hotel rates are to be $1.00 a day. Fur- 
ther particulars as to programme, will 
| be given soon. We expect to get re- 
| duced rates on the railroads. To aid 
|in this, and that I may know how 
| many certificates on railroads to ask 
|for, will every one in this or other 

States who expect to come, drop me a 
| card at once to that effect ? 
| A. J. Cook, President. 
{Sorry we cannot attend.—Ep.] 


-_<-_—-— +. + 





@ The annual meeting of the 
Lorain County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Court House at 
Elyria, Dec. 19, 1883. 

O. J. TERRELL, Sec. 

North Ridgeville, O. 

| > Owing to the death of our Sec- 
|retary, Mr. T. Brookins, please an- 
|nounce in the BEE JOURNAL that the 
| annual meeting of the Champlain Val- 
|ley Bee-Keepers’ Association, will 
|meet in the parlors of the Addison 
| House, Middleburg. Vt., the second 
Thursday in January, 1884. 
J. E. CRANE, Pres. 





——_—e- 


@@ A meeting of the bee-keepers of 
| Des Moines Co., lowa, will be held on 
the second Tuesday in January, at 10 
a. m., for the purpose of organizing a 

x e oa : 
| county bee-kepers’ association, at Mid- 
Iowa, in R. C. Crawford’s 


|Hall. JoHN NAvu, FRANK MELCHER, 


top than the sides, as a rule, and for | tractor the same as in the hive, is one| A. M. BALDWIN, W. R. GLANDON, 
the reason that the brood is at the! reason for preferring it, and that the! Committee. 
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What and How. 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich 


Extracted Honey Production. 


Mr. James Heddon: Please describe 


your 4¢-story box for extracted honey 
in the BEE JOURNAL. How wide in 
side, how big, etc. 

2. Is it necessary to glue sections ? 


3. Is glassed honey more preferable 
than tin boxes for retailing extracted 


honey in ? 


4. Is there any danger of loaf or 


granulated sugar being adulterated 


and is the former any better for winter 


food for bees than the latter ? 
Sutton, N. H. F. M. CHENEY. 


ANSWERS.— To produce extracted 
honey for sweet sauce, it should be 
well ripened, capped over before ex- 
tracted, and I prefer to store itin 4% 
story frames, otherwise the same size 
of the hive below, and upon the tier- 


ing-up system. 


2. Not at all, if they are decently 


made. 


3. IT have never seen honey on the 
market in tin receptacles, where it 
that stored in 
glass ; though tin is most advantage- 
ous to the producer, consumers do not 


could compete with 


like it. 

4. Sugar agents tell me that granu- 
lated sugar has been adulterated with 
grape sugar, but that there are re- 
fineries that can be relied upon for 
the pure article. I have little fears, 
and see no difference between loaf and 
granulated, though loaf is usually con- 
sidered a little more refined. 





Why use a Honey-Board 2 

Will Mr. Heddon please answer, 
through the BEE JOURNAL, why he 
uses the skeleton honey-board at all ? 
If the right bee space is observed be- 
tween the brood frames and the bot- 
tom of the case. is this second space 
not worse than useless ? 

C. H. DIBBERN. 
Milan, Ill., Nov. 33, 1883. 


ANSWER.—The objections to the 
use of my honey-board are three: cost, 
manipulation, and storage when out 
of use. The advantages are: there 
are less bees in the way when ad- 
justing and removing supers, less 
opportunity for robbers to get in their 
work at that time, the sections are 
much cleaner and freer from bits of 
comb, and when taken from the hive 
are never dripping from broken cells 
which have been built between them 
and the brood frames. It makes the 
queen less liable to go above to lay, 
economizes wax, by preventing these 


brace combs. When one case is 
raised up and another one put under, 
no braces are lifted with the under 
sections, to be finished out and at- 
tached to the tops of those just put in 
their place. This bracing will not 
take place between sections and each 
other, but between the lower sections 
and brood frames, if . the honey-board 
»|is not used; hence, only one honey- 
“| board is needed to each hive, and does 
not have to be moved through all the 
manipulations of the supers, only 
when we work in the brood-chamber, 
when it is as easily removed as a 
cover. 

The honey-board has 9 slats, with 
3g spaces between them ; the centre of 
each slat comes directly over the 
space between the brood-frames be- 
low, and the centre of each top-bar 
below is directly under the slots of 
the honey-board. The outer edges of 
the honey-board are bee-space higher 
than the top surface of the slats 
which forms the second space. You 
see that the supers of sections fit the 
hive perfectly without any honey- 
board, and the same with. You also 
see by what method we cut off this 
building of brace combs, and at the 
same time give perfect egress to the 
heat, odor and bees. 

After careful experiment of no 
small dimensions, I can say that this 
honey-board is no hindrance whatever 
to the bees entering the sections. 
With an upper set of combs for the 
extractor, it is well-nigh a necessity, 
and in either case worth many times 
its cost and trouble. 


, 


Section Racks & Double- Walled Hives. 
I wish those who speak of their 
honey racks, would describe them in 
detail, or else advertise them for 
sale, so that we could get them. 
or at least a sample for trial. I would 
also like to know which is the best 
way to manage bees in the spring to 
get the most comb honey? Is it to 
make them swarm early, and be ready 
for white clover? or, to undertake to 
stop them from swarming until white 
clover is over, which was the first of 
July, this year, and then divide them? 
I have 8 colonies now, and I wish to 
double them next year, if they winter 
all right, which they will do on the 
summer stands. I would like toknow 
if Mr. Heddon will tell us why he ob- 
jects to double-walled hives, as we 
contemplate making ours double, 
more particularly to keep them cool 
in summer than to keep them warm 
in winter, as our winters are not very 
cold, hardly ever below 10 degrees 
above zero. S. M. HICKEN. 


Delaware City, Del., Nov. 26, 1883. 
ANSWER.—How to manage bees in 





though a short question,would demand 
too long an article for this depart- 
ment. I will write on that, some future 
time. Regarding double-wall hives, 
they can be no cooler, nor as cool in 
summer, as single-wall hives, shaded 
with a board. This is plainly seen 
when once thought of. 








SELECTION SQER 
OUR EETRER 








EES 


Bees Prepared for Winter. 

Bees are in very good condition this 
fall. One is almost lost toknow what 
to do, as everybody seems to havea 
different way of wintering bees. In 
Simplicity hives, I turn over the bot- 
tom boards, fill with sawdust, give six 
pees frames of honey, a division- 
voard on each side, the upper story 
full of. chaff, build a sort of straw- 
stack over the whole, and give them a 
good ‘letting alone” till spring re- 
turns. C. WECKESER. 

Marshallville, O., Nov. 20, 1883. 





Honey Crop in Mississippi. 

Iam moving my apiary of 300 colo- 
nies 15 miles, and find it quite a job. 
It has been a poor honey season here, 
this year. 21,500 pounds from 172 col- 
onies, spring count; part comb and 
part extracted. The worst that I have 
ever had in this country. 

G. C. VAUGHT. 

Greenville, Miss., Nov. 16, 1883. 





My Syrian Bees. 


Reading, in the instructive article 
on page 592 of the BEE JOURNAL, by 
L. C. Johnson, entitled “The Im- 
provement of Bees,”’ whose experience 
with the Syrian bees and queens is 
so near like my own, I will give it to 
the readers of the indispensable BEE 
JOURNAL. On the Ist of July, 1883, I 
received a Syrian queen of Mr. Hen- 
derson, of Tennessee. She was im- 
mediately introduced into a very light 
colony of Hybrids, by the smoking 
method. I never saw bees multiply 
so fast. As I did not wish to let them 
swarm, upon the first appearance of 
queen cells, I removed 4 full Langs- 
troth frames of brood; but this only 
checked them forafew days. Soon 
after, and while I was entertaining 
company, I saw the Syrians in the air, 
and, as they did not cluster soon 
enough to suit me, I took a pail of 
water and threw some on them witha 
cup as they they were circling in the 
air, and they soon returned to the 
hive. I then watched them for a 
couple of hours, until I had time to 
attend to them. I proceeded to divide 
them, and found two frames with at 
least 40 queen cells. I then cut out 
the cells, and laid them down on the 
cap of the hive; before I had done I 
saw one emerge from the cell and fly 
out of sight, but it soon returned to 
the place it started from. I soon 





spring to get the most comb honey, 


missed apother, which was gone 
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several minutes. I then took the most 
of the brood, with the old queen and 
bees, and removed them several feet 
from the old stand, depending on one 
of the young queens, and oy 
bees, to make a colony at the ol 

stand, but the old queen was bound to 
go, and go she did with a swarm. to 
the woods, when no one saw them. 
Those remaining built another batch 
of queen cells, replaced their queen 
and built up to a fair colony, without 
help, except a little feeding, and I 
think will be as likely to winter as 
well as any I have. would say in 
their praise, they are beautiful three- 
banded bees, smaller than the Italian 
and quicker in their movements. I 
have handled them many times with- 
out smoke,and think them the gentlest 
bees Ihave yet found; I never was 
stung by one yet. S.J. YOUNGMAN. 

Cato, Mich., Nov. 25, 1883. 


Irascible Cyprians. 

I have 457 colonies of bees in good 
condition. I have done well with 
them during the past season, although 
it could not be called a good honey 
season in this section. I have the 
Cyprian, Italian, German, and Syrian 
bees. Deliver me from the Cyprians; 
when disturbed, they fight everything 
in reach of them. Last summer they 
attacked a horse hitched toa fence a 
hundred yards distant, and would 
have killed it had I not been close by. 
At another time they attacked a tree | 
standing close by; they covered it by | 
thousands; but I could not see that 
the tree sustained much damage. 
find them very prolific, and want to | 
swarm all the time, when they ought | 
to be laying up honey; but I find the | 
hives all full of honey in the fall of | 
the year. In the spring I expect to} 
move my bees out into the country 3| 
miles from town, and half a mile from | 
any house or public road, and Italian- | 
ize my apiary as fast as possible. 4 
expect to devote my whole time tomy 
bees hereafter. I tind that it pays, if | 
only attended to. 

NATHAN M. WoopMAN. 

Bushnell, Ill., Nov. 26, 1883. 


Give a Frame of Brood to Swarms. 

On page 592, Mr. W. H. Stewart 
says: “If any one has lost a swarm 
of bees that were hived on full sheets 








of foundation, let us hear from him.” | 


I will answer to that call. Sometime 
during the month of June, 1881, I 
transferred a colony of black bees 


from a box to a Langstroth hive on a| honey season is over, I make a box | 


full set of full sheets of foundation, 
and, as there were moths in the box 
hive, I did not move any of the old 
combs. As there was a good honey 


grass, and the bees came back and 
clustered dutside of the hive. I then 
gave them a frame of brood, and all 
went well. What then was the cause 
of the bees absconding, if not for the 
want of brood ? In this case the foun- 
dation did not keep them from leaving 
the new hive, and they were only 
quieted by giving them a frame of 


brood. 
J. G. NORTON. 
Macomb, Ill., Nov. 28, 1883. 





My Report for this Year. 


I had, in the fall of 1882, 27 colonies. 
I wintered them all on the summer 
stands, and had 27 last spring to begin 
with. They increased to 47, by natural 
swarming; I sold 3 and have 44 now, 
with plenty of white clover honey in 
the hives to winter on, but I only got 
an average of 27% lbs. of honey to the 
colony, spring count; it was nearly all 
white clover ae | in l and 2 lb. sec- 
tions, as nice as [ ever saw. There 
was a very heavy crop of white clover, 
and it lasted longer than usual, but | 
while it was in bloom, the season was | 
so wet and cold that the bees were | 
kept in too much to make much head- 
way, but when there did come a little 
sunshine, they made use of it. When} 
the clover bloom was gone, the honey | 
season was over; from that on until | 
frost, it was so dry that the bees 
merely gathered enough for the time 
being, so that they did not have to fall 
back on their stores, and, as I did not 
extract any, that accounts for my bees 
having white clover honey to winter 
on. Imay betoo much of “an old 
fogy.”’ but Ido not believe in taking 
the honey all away from them and 
giving them something else to winter 
on. JACOB COPELAND. 

Allendale, Ills., Nov. 22, 1883. 


Damage by a Storm. 


The storm at Peotone, Ill., on Tues- 
day night, Nov. 20, split in two my 60 
feet barn, killing 5 cows, 3 calves, 2 
|sheep and one fat hog, besides blow- 
jing over half a mile of board fence. 
| My best colony, and 48 colonies of bees 
/on the summer stands, are all safe. 

C. SCHRIER. 
Nov. 30, 1883. 


Peotone, Il., 


| 


without loss for 3 years. I put the 
bees in on Nov. 13 and 14, and to-day 
they are quiet with temperature at 42 
to 45 degrees F. 1 have no fear of 
losing any. With the three outside, I 
am testing what the bees can stand 
with open doors and closed, tops on 
deep frames. A. WICHERTS. 
Matteson, Ill., Nov. 18, 1883. 


Prepared for Winter. 


The work in the apiary is done once 
more, and my bees are packed and 
prepared again for the winter. Last 
spring I commenced the season with 
32 colonies. The spring was cold and 
wet, and bees did not get enough to 
carry on breeding, so they had to be 
fed some. On June 10, white clover 
bloomed, but yielded less than half a 
crop of honey. Basswood opened on 
July 15, and gave a very good yield of 
honey, but there is very little of it 
here. With the help of sweet clover, 
I obtained 300 pounds of comb honey, 
and 650 pounds of extracted. The 
comb honey is sold for 20 cents a 
pound, and the extracted for 12% cts. 
200 pounds of honey I set aside for 
family use and feeding next spring. 
The bees increased to 52 colonies. 
Bees are in good condition for winter. 

Wa. BoLLiIna. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1883. 





Bee-Keeping in the Indian Territory. 
Never hearing anything from this 
country, I will write a few lines to let 
the world know that we keep bees too, 
but it has been a bad year for bees in 
the Southern part of this Territory 
and Texas.‘ The spring was so cool 
and backward that they swarmed but 
little, and the balance of the season 
was very poor for honey. I bought 
several colonies, an extractor, and six 
Italian queens ; made new hives and 
transferred the bees. I use the Mitch- 
ell hive, single story, for extracted 
honey. They paid expenses, and [| 
realized alittle on them. I will run 
about 50 colonies for extracted honey 
next year. I have a ready home mar- 
ket at 15 cents for all my honey. We 
had our first killing frost on the 14th 
of this month, but it did not kill all of 
the flowers. My Italians and hybrids 
are gathering a little honey and pollen 





| How I Winter my Bees. 


| IT have 80 colonies of bees in the cel- 

lar and 3 outside. My frames are 13% 
|x91¢ inches outside and run crosswise; 
| 13 frames to the hive. When the 


12x14 inside to hold 8 of mv frames 
| which I select for winter. This box 
| will sit inside the hive, making it a 
;}complete summer and winter hive. 


to-day, from a little white blossom 
that grows on the creeks, in the woods. 
It is warm and pleasant to-day; we 
| have had but two frosts this season. 
G. P. GRINSTEAD. 
| Oakland, Ind. Ter., Nov. 20, 1883. 


—e—-—< ><  -—___ 


gt The Northwestern Illinois and 
| Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers 
Association, will hold its annual meet- 





flow at the time, I considered this the | Those wintered in the cellar, have the | ing in Temperance Hall, Freeport, Il., 


same as a new swarm. 
I hived them eg remained only 24 
hours, when out they came and clus- 
tered in atree. I examined the hive 
and found the foundation partly drawn 
out, and the queen had deposited eggs 
init. Lagain hived them, and they 
came out again in 24 hours. This time 
I —- the queen’s wings and re- 
turned them, and on the next day they 
came out again, but, as the queen 
could not fly, this time she fell in the 


The first time | 


outside box left on the summer stands, 
except the bottoms. 
stick under each corner of the hives to 
give air, or rather to keep them dry. 
I have a cushion on top for out-doors. 
I make the tops as tight as possible, 
and fill in around with flax-tow. My 
cellar is not very dry, but is well ven- 
tilated by a pipe connected with m 

kitchen stove, and an air tube of 4-inch 
tile running 20 feet underground. I 
jhave wintered my bees in this way 





I put a 3¢ inch} 


ion Jan. 15 and 16, 1884. 
J. STEWART, Sec. 
Rock City, ll., Nov. 30, 1883. 


-_-—~—— + « 


@ The 5th annual Convention of 
the Northeastern Ohio and_North- 
western page ong a Bee - Keepers 
Association, will be held at Jefferson, 
Ohio, Jan. 16 and 17, 1884. 
cordially invited. 


All are 





C. H. Coon, Sec. 
New Lyme, O., Nov. 26, 1883. 
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Special Hotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may be sent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject to a 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 

We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, | 
and carefully tostate what they desire | 
for the money sent. Also, if they live | 
near one post office, and get their mail | 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. | 

@ Make all Postal Money Orders | 
and Postal Notes payable at the| 
Madison St. Station, Chicago, Il. 





Subscription Credits.—We do not | 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- | 
tion by letter. The label on your) 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the | 
date to which your subscription is| 
paid. When you send us money, if | 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within tv-o weeks thereafter, on your | 
label, notify us by postal card. Do| 
not wait for months or years, and | 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month | 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This | 
gives a continual statement of account. | 


| 
-_<«— + «+ | 


How to Create a Market for Honey. | 


| 


We have now published another | 
edition of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as | 
Food and Medicine,” with more new | 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds | 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price still lower, | 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter | 
them far and wide. Single copy §| 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; | 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the| 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” ete.,| 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 








Our New List of Premiums. 


| and $6.00, we will make an additional 


The Apiary Register. 








AJl who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


Getting up Clubs for 1884. 





To increase the number of readers 





of the Bre JouRNAL, we believe, will "las — oe pages)...... “ - 
aid progressive bee-culture and help| ., paw ( pages)...... 
to elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


offer the following premiums for| The larger ones can be used for a 
getting up clubs: few colonies, give room for an increase 
While no subscription to the Bex | of numbers, and still keep the record 
JOURNAL will be taken for less than | all together in one book, and are there- 
the regular advertised prices (viz.:| fore the most desirable ones. 
Weekly, $2.00; Monthly, $1.00),—any ia eight niece's as 
one getting up a club of two copies,| gg When writing to this office on 
or more, may select from ‘*OuR Book | business, our correspondents should 
List” anything therein named, to| not write anything for publication on 
the amount of 15cents for every dollar | the same sheet of paper, unless it can 
they send direct to this office, to pay them | be torn apart without interfering with 
for the trouble of getting up the club; | either portion of the letter. The edi- 
and these books will besent, postpaid, | torial and business departments are 
to any address desired. separate and distinct, and when the 
For a club of 3 Weekly or 6 Monthly | business is mixed up with items for 
publication it often causes confusion. 
present of a Pocket Dictionary, bound | They may both be sent in one envelope 
in cloth, containing 320 pages. | but on separate pieces of paper. 
For a club of 5 Weekly or 10) aaa 
Monthly,(or a mixed club of both,)| Bee Pasturagea Necessity.—We have 
with $10, we will, in addition to the | issued a ucw pamphlet Giving Our 
15 per cent, present a copy of the| Views on this important subject, with 
AMERICAN “POPULAR” DICTIONARY, | suggestions what to plant, and when 
comprising every word in the English | 424 how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
language that enters into speech or | 8T@Vings, and will be sent postpaid to 
writing; it contains 32,000 words and | #2yaddress for ten cents. 
pbhrases,670 illustrations and 512 pages; | pony ee, a 
it is nicely bound in cloth, and will be| Emerson Binders— made especially 
sent by mail, postpaid, to any address | for the Bex JOURNAL, are lettered in 
desired. |gold on the back, and make a very 
For a club of $20, for 10 Weeklies, or | convenient way of preserving the BES 
4 ; . .»,| JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
an equivalent in Monthlies, we will}. 
: i . | Will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
present, besides the 15 per cent. in 


s eons _. oz, | the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
books, a tested Italian queen, by mail. | They cannot be sent by mail 


: cents. 
postpaid. : 
= | to Canada. 
Subscriptions for twoor more years | 


for one person, will count the same 
as each year for a different person. 








ts We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
For a club of 100 Weekly (or its| should any be lost in the mails we will 
equivalent in Monthlies), with $200,| cheerfully send another, if notified 
we will send a Magnificent Organ | before all the edition is exhausted. 
worth $150. See description on page | 
614 of the Weekly for Nov. 28, 1883. 


-_<-—_ + = 


Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 

| JOURNAL Will be sent free to any per- 

@ Do not let your numbers of the|son. Any one intending to get upa 

BEE JOURNAL for 1883 be lost. The | club can have sample copies sent to 

best way to preserve them is to pro-| the persons they desire to interview, 
2ure a binder and put themin. They | by sending the names to this office. 

are very valuable for reference. 


-_-~ + + 


_-— + + 


@@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


shen 
| 


———___.- <> — 


Gg It must be understood that, 
should an advertiser desire to cancel | 
an unexpired contract, he can do so | 
only by paying regular rates for the 
number of insertions his advertise- 
ment has had. 


—_ 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 
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Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


se 


ear apeek a word for the BEE JoUR- 
NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and 
send on at least one new subscription 
with your own ? Our premium, ‘*‘ Bees 
and Honey,” in cloth, for one new sub- 
scriber to the Weekly, or two for the 
Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 
tion to either edition, will pay you for 

our trouble, besides having the satis- 

action of knowing that you have 
aided the BrE JOURNAL to a new 
subscriber, and progressive apiculture 
to another devotee. 


es i 


ge We need the numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for August, 1866, and | 
April, 1876. Any one having them to| , 
spare, are requested to send us a Pos- 
tal Card. We will give 25 cents for 
each. Do not send them without 
writing, for we want only one of each ; 
and, if we are not already supplied, 
we will take them. 


<> +. - -—_- 
Advertisers’ Opinion. 
oom business is rushing, and 


The 
we think the BEE JOURNAL deserves 
much credit as an advertising medium. 

E. A. THomMAS & Co. 

Coleraine, Mass., July 18, 1883. 





auertisements. 


aaa eee OOO 


LIFE INSURANCE THAT INSURES. 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 


LIFE ASSOCIATION ! 


55 aanerty ot. NEW YORK, 
113 Adams Bt., CHICAGO. 


EDWARD B. HARPER, President. 

THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of New York, 
Trustee of the Reserve Fund. 

0. D. BALDWIN, President Fourth Nat’! Bank, 
N. Y., Auditor of Death Claim Account, 


MEMBERSHIP NUMBER, 16,000. 
Total Business, Seventy Millions of Dollars. 


$100,000 to the Credit of the Reserve Fund. 
Reserve Fund—Selected Risks—Graded Rates— 
An open Ledger—A Trust Company as Trustee. 


0” Agents wanted in Illinois. 
Address, D. M. CALDWELL, Vice Pres., 
45D3t 113 ADAMS 8T., CHICAGO. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


» CIRCULAR AND 
? SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 








chines ure especially acepese 

to Hive Making. Itwill pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48-page Illustrated Cata- 


ogue. 
W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. SOIT “Main street, 
Rockford, Wisnskene Co., TLL 


W. H. BUSSEY, 131 Lake Street, 





“BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


[ [ee -——} 


We have again increased our TTON's for making 
the * BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTION, and are now 
ready to fill orders on short notice. We would ad- 
vise our customers, and especially SUPPLY 
DEALERS, to 


And not Wait until the Rush ied, 
We will not manufacture Hives and Shipping 

Crates this season, as we have fixed over ail our 

machinery for making the One-Piece Sections. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO. 


Watertown, » Wis., Dec. 1, 1883. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK; 


lroquois Strain. Four Yards, 


YSorrespondece cheerfully answered 








49Ctf 





Prices reasonabl 
Chicago 
2BCly 


MANU FACT ORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &e. 


Iam now prepared to supply dealers and con- 
sumers with 
Hives, Sections, Broad Frames, Shipping 
rates, etc., 


ofall kinds. I makea specialty of LANGSTROTH 
AND MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with 
supply dealers solicited. My Sections areal! made 
from Poplar. Address, 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 
40A4t&1Ctf | 1 12Btf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILL. 


¥# Choice Queens! 


I am now up with my orders, 
and can send QU EENS by 


RETURN MAIL. 


Iam now culling them down to 
the very best. 


J. T. WILSON, 


Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 
6BCtf 








Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 
the Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
with a descriptive paiee- -list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, H ~e7, Extractors, Comb 
Foundation, Section oney Boxes,al! books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 


rs | written plainly, to 
Ctf A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Dunham and Root Feundatien a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 

Send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 


‘ctf PAUL iL VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Guide; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


10,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


lith Theusand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine i)lus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. thewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1 25. Liberal 
discount to Mig o~- and to clubs. 


- COOK, sean -—< Publisher, 
18078 NSING, MICH. 








A. 
7D10t 





FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION MACHINE 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 


Your machines are undoubtedly the very best in 
existence for heavy foundation. 
CHARLES DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Ll. 
Nov. 24th, 1882. 
And the following from the President of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association: 


lam quite positive that your Foundation Mills 
are ahead of Cw te et invented. 

D. A. JONES, Beeton, Ont., Canada, 

Jan. 29th, 1883. 

I send you samples of Foundation which I am 
manufacturing on one of your machines, in sheets 
9x18, which measure 114 feet to the ‘pound. I 
think it superior to any samples of thin founda- 
tion I have seen. J.@ HITTEN, 

Aug. 14th, 1882. Genoa, N. Y. 


Send for description and testimonials to 
FRANCES DUNHAM, 
DE PERE, wis. 


A CRAS#E! 


By corresponding with us, you will see that we 
mean about 15 per cent. off the regular prices on 
Extractors, Smokers, etc. Also all other Bee Goods 
very low if orgeres soon. 

G. W. STANLEY & BRO., 
49Alt WYOMING, 


PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICA, con- 
tinue to act as ‘Solicitors for iptente, ( Caveats, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Canada, 
England, France, Germany, etc. Hand Book about 
Patents sent free. shisty-soven Je years’ experience. 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
ke widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20 a year. 
Weekly. —— engravings and interesting io- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amer- 
fean sent free. Address MUNN &CO., SCIENTIFIO 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


actf 
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THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is NOW published 
SEMI-MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings, per annum, 
and contains the ‘best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to doit. Rev. H. R. PEEL, Editor. 

We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.00 a year. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


lean sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURER®S’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
erating SOR. CONQUEROR, and 


Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 

923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, T'in Buckets, 


Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc. 
Apply to c. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
(@ Bend 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


people are always on the look- 
out for chances to increase 
their earnings, and in time be- 
come wealthy; those who do 
improve their opportunities re- 
main in poverty. We offer a 


great chance to make money. 
We want many men, women, boys and girls to 
work for us right in their own localities. Any one 
can do the work properly from the first start. ‘I'he 
business will pny more than ten times ordinary 
wages. Expensive outfit furnished free. No one 
who engages fuils to make money rapidly. You 
can devote your whole time to the work, wr only 
your spare moments. Full information and all 
that is needed, sent free. Address STINSON & Co., 
Portland, Maine. sAly 


PRIZE QUEENS. 


Tested Prize Queen, in a 2- 
frame nucleus, 9x17, each, $4 00 
Same in nucieus, 4 fra., xx, 4 00 
Tested Prize Queen, by mail, 3 00 

PrizeQueen, warranted pure- 
iv fertilized cooe 3O@D 
Queen, not standard size.... 1 00 

Full C>lony, 8 frames, Prize 
QUOGB. ccccces cccccscccccoccs 
BeforeJune 25, add $1 each. 
Cash Orders filled in rotation. 
Address E. L. BRIGGS, 
1Aly Wilton Junction, lowa. 





GSS ENGRAVINGS 


THE HORSE, 
BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE xiving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving al) the principal! drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 





(‘QNONIC DISEASES CURED. 


New paths marked out by that 

most popular book on MEDICAL, 
SoctaL and Sexual ScrENcE, 
Puan Home Tax and Mrpicar 
Common Senst. Nearly 1000 
pages and 200 illustrations, 
treating of the human body in 
heaith and disease, by DR. E. 
B. FOOTE, of New Xork 
Citys; Price, $1.50, Ove: 
500,000 of his books have been 
sold in the United States, England, 
Germany and Australia. An Edin 
borough physician, retired after 
fifty years practice, writes: ** Your 
work ia priceless in value, and cai- 
culated to regenerate society.” A 
16-page contents table of Plain 
Home Talk, a copy of Dr. Foote's 
Health Monthly, and a 100-page 
pamphlet of ‘* Evidences” of the 
curability of all Chronic Diseases 
of whatever part, sent for 3 cents, 
DR. FOOTE’S Hand- 
Book of Health Hints 
and Ready Receipts gives 
128 pages of advice about daily 
habits in all seasons, and recipes 
or cure of common ailments— 
a valuable reference book for 
every family. By mail, 2 
‘ents. LiperaL DiscouNT TO 
AGENTS. 


Murray Hill Publishing Co., 
129 Kast 28th Strect, New York City, 












THE AMERICAN 


CONTAINING 


LANGUAGE, 


6 nunciation, and True Meaning. 





ALSO, A VAST AMOUNT OF 


UPON 


Constitutions, Laws, Growth of Cities, Colleges, 
Army and Navy, Rate of Mortality, Land 


of Interest, and other Useful Knowledge, 


IN ONE HANDY VOLUME. 
S12 puges ; Cloth 


| 
; Gilt; Illustrated. 


Contaiming °20 pages, and over 
25,000 Words, Rightly and Plainly Defined 


To make the pronunciation easily understood 


word to use, and giving it proper pronunciation. 


the amount of $1.00 ; all by mail, postpaid. 
APIARY FOR SALE. 

Everything complete; 55 Colenies in Langstroth 
hives, well stored with honey, also new hives, sec- 
tions, frames, foundation, extractor, smoker, etc. 


Good location; abundant home market for honey 
from 0 colonies. Siatica compe!ls me to sell. 


dress, ° ° OOM B. 
46A4t Bit WINNEBAGO, ILL. 
ij - FOR 
BEES, QUEENS 
AND ALL 


APIARIAN IMPLEMENTS, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
Lock Box 995, BELLEVILLE, St. Clair Co. ILL. 
1ABly 











POPULAR DICTIONARY, 


EVERY USEFUL WORD IN THE ENGLISH 


With its Cerrect Spelling, Proper Pro- 


ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY INFORMATION 


Science, Mythology. Biography, American History, 


Titles, Insolvent and Assignment Laws, Debts, Rates 


| BEING A PERFECT LIBRARY OF REFERENCE 


This Dictionary is our Premium for a 
Club of 5 subscribers to the Weekly (or its 
equivalent to the Monthly), in addition to 
other Books selected from our Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.50; all by mail, postpaid. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 


every word is phonetically re-spelied, and the sy!- 
lables and accefi®s made perfectly plain, so that no 
one who consults this book can miss the proper 


{2 This Dictionary is our Premium for 
aClub of 3 subscribers to the Weekly (or its 
equivalent to the Monthly), in addition to 
other Books selected from our Catalogue to 


1876. 


CROW IN _ 1882. 









The best arranged HIVE for all purposes in 
existence. Took first premium at St. Louis Fair 
in 1882 and 1883 over all competitors. Descriptive 
Circular sent free to all on oppiication. 

Address, ELVIN AKRMSTRONG, 
Prop’r. of the Crown Bee Hive Factory and Apiary, 
JERSEY VILLE, iLL. 


DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND. BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTS AND READY RECIPES. 


Is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information of the Utmust Im- 
rece to Everybody, concerning their daily 

abits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
Bathing, Working, etc. 


It Costs only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
and contains 28 pages, and is sent by mati, 
| post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 


Parasites of the Skin, 
Bathing — Best way, 
Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 

| Clothing—what to Wear, 
How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
Pxercise. 
Care of Teeth, 

fter- Dinner Naps, 

Headache, cause & cure, 
Malaria! A ffections, 
Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chillbiains, Cold Feet, 
Corns, Conghs, Cholera, Diarrhaa, Diphthera, Dys- 
entery, Dundruff, Dyspepria, Kar Ache, Felons, 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives, 
Hoarseness, Itching, Inflamed Breasts, Ivy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stam mering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples, Sore Throat, Sunstroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worme in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 
Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
25 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


A NEW HIVE. 


Arranged for continuous combs and continuous 
passage-ways. Wii! be found a pleasure to work 
with, and can be easily end rapidly managed. For 
comb honey it is without a rival, and as an inven- 
tion, is second only to that of movable brood 
frames. 


Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND CIRCULAR. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
44Atf NEW PHILADELPHIA, 0. 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
s2aBtf J. VANDERVOBRT, Lacyville, Pa. 








What to Pat, 

How to Eat it, 

Things to Do, 

| Things to Avoid, 

Perils of Summer, 

How w Breathe, 

Overheating Houses, 

Ventilation. 

Influence of Plants, 

Occupation for Invalids, 

Superfiuous Hair, 

Restoring the Drowned, 

Preventing Neur-Sight- 
edness, 
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Given’s FoundationPress, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms that the PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 

D. 8S. GIVEN & CO., 
HOOPESTON, ILL. 


Bingham Smoker. 


Please bear in mind that our 
patents cover all the bellows bee 
smokers that will burn sound wood. 


Bingham & Hetherington, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 


1ABtf 








not, life is sweeping by, go and 

dare before you die, something 

mighty and sublime, leave be- 

hind to conquer time.” $66 a 

week in your own town. $5 out- 

fit free. No risk. Everything 

new. Capital not required. We 

will furnish you everything. Many are making 

fortunes. Ladies make as much as men, and boys 

and girls make great pay. Reader, if you want 

business at which you can make great pay all the 
time, write for particulars to H. HALLETT & Co 
Portland, Maine. SAly 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples frea 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 





The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder 


For Monthly Bee Journal 
For Weekly Bee Journal 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


}'D N.MILL S.l0incny $ 15.00% 





W.C.PELHAM.. 
MAYSVILLE. AY oN 
_STAlY 


COMB HONEY WANTED. 


We are prepares to purchase large lots of Fancy 
COMB HONEY in 1 and 2 Ib. sectior.s, or Harbison 
frames, for which we will pay an advance of 5 cts 

er pound over New York prices. CASH ON 
De LIVERY in sound condition in London: 
the price of extracted honey will be paid for all 
broken combs. ‘This is an excellent opportunity 
for bee-keepers wishing to visit Europe. Corre- 
spondence solicited. W. M. HOGE & Co., 


The Apiary, Leconfield, Rd. N., 
B3Atf LONDON, ENGLAND. 
$ i to work for us. Now is the time. 
You can work in spare time, or give 
your whole time to the business. No other busi- 
ness will pay you nearly as well. No one can fail 
to make enormous pay, by engaging at once. 


Costly outfit and terms free. Money mad 
_ I honorably. Address TRUE 4 * 
a 1 


ne. SAly 





A week made at home by the in- 
dustrious. Best business now be- 
fore the public. Capital not needed 
We will start you. Men, women, 
boys and girls wanted everywhere 





Sweet Clover 


Prices :—25 cents per lb., $3.25 per 
peck, (15 lbs.,) and $12.00 per bushel, 
(60 lbs.) When ordered by mail, add 
18 cents per lb. for postage. 


Having purchased a large quantity 
of Sweet Clover Seed, I will make a 


Special Discount of 20 per cent. 


from the above prices, on all orders 
received during the month of 


DECEMBER. 


Now is an excellent time to make 
your purchases to advantage. 


Sow it in the FALL, WINTER or} 


SPRING—a great many sow it broad- 
-ast on the snow—alone, or with field 
grain or grass ; six pounds to the acre. 


It will do well in field or lane, on bill- | 


side or in valley,on uplands or soil 
subject to overflow. It is perfectly 
hardy, standing drouth admirably, 
and flourishing well during rainy sea- 
sons. The honey is the best. As it 
does not bloom till the second season, 
it will do no harm if grazed by cattle 
the first season. It is excell 

waste places and commons. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Lil. 


THE YOUNG SCIENTIST. 


A Practical Journal for Amateurs. 


Tells about work of ali kinds for Boys and Girls— 
Lathes, Scroll Saws, Microscopes, 
Boats, Athletic Sports, Experiments, Pets, Bees, 
Poultry, etc., etc. Finely Lilustrated. 


$1.00 per year. 





Specimens Free. 


The following Books are New, Therough, 
Reliable and Cheap. They contain as much 
matter as most of the books which sell at $2.50and 
Practical Carpentry. By F. 'T. Hodgson. 

Over 300 I!lustrations. The best book onthe 

subject ever issued 
The Steel Square and Its Uses. By F.T. 

Hodgson. Over 75 Engravings. Shows how 

the Square may be used for Solving almost 

every Problem in Carpentry 
Hand Saws; Their Use, Care, and Abuse. 

How to Select and How to File Them forall 

kinds of Work. By F.T. Hodgson. Over 75 

Engravings .... 
Plaster and Piastering ; Mortars and Ce- 

ments. How to Make and How to Use Them. 

With a Glossary of Terms. Numerous En- 

gravings and 3 Fine Plates. By F.'T. Hodgson 
The Bullder’s Guide and Estimator’s 

Price Book. By F.'T. Hodgson. The most 

Complete Work of the Kind Published 

Any of the above Mailed Free on Receipt of 
Price. Send for Large Descriptive Catalogue. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION CO., 
48A6t 294 Breadway, New York. 


The Bee Keepers’ Handy Book 


216 pages, bound in cloth. by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.00 per copy. Send for prospectus and our 
special Circulars describing three new and useful 
articies for theapiary. 


47Atf HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 


1,00 
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BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, I). 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and ut the same time produce the most honey 
in its best and most attractive condition. 

Appreciative Notices. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Kagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, {11. 


Valuable for all who are interested in the care 


| and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 


Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style 
and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, Cleveland, O. 

Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City. lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 

Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 

New and valuable, and embellished with 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 

Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 

The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 

A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 


108 


Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.-—Far- 


| mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 


| success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O 

Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
@ success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 

It is a valuable and practical! book, and contains 
acomplete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard te 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.— Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
itforthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 

repare it for the market in the most attractive 

orm. Itisembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozenor Handred. 
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